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Church 


By Parrick H. 


T IS generally recognized that a fitting celebra- 
I tion of past and present achievements, with the 

design to project an effective program for the 
future, would be inadequate without the re-affirma- 
tion of loyalty to the institution whose history is so 
celebrated. 

The Assembly’s Diamond Jubilee Committee is 
convinced that loyalty is basic not only to the suc- 
cess of the celebration of seventy-five years of serv- 
ice but also to the effective progress of the Church. 
Notice the theme, and the statement which imme- 
diately follows it: CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH 
FIRST. “In adopting the above as its theme for the 
Diamond Jubilee Year, the General Assembly chal- 
lenges every member of our great Church to a 
deeper faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour and a fuller 
loyalty to Him as Lord, and to a new acknowledg- 
ment of the Church as the Body of Christ, in con- 
fidence that only as we live and think in these terms 
will we completely realize the possibilities of spir- 
itual growth that this great occasion holds out to 
us.” For the purpose of still greater emphasis, the 
Assembly has issued a call to every member of the 
Church containing essentially the same appeal for 
loyalty, as follows: “The General Assembly ‘calls 
every member to a deeper devotion to Jesus Christ 
and renewed allegiance to His Body, the Church.” 


A careful consideration of the above statements 
will reveal the fact that the Assembly thinks in 
terms of the Church as something far different and 
infinitely more significant than merely a particular 
Presbyterian church in country-side, town, or city. 
It is the Body of Christ. But, though an institution, 
tis composed of those who are a part of His Body 
and it is comer as an agency for the purpose of 
achieving a fuller fellowship with Him and of bring- 
ing others into that relationship. 


ee P. H. Carmichael, D.D., is Professor of English Bible and 
ligious Education in Columbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga. 
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Loyalty 


PERSONAL ELEMENTS INVOLVED 


There are personal and very intimate associations 
inhering in the idea of Church loyalty. Membership 
in the Church is on a distinctly voluntary basis. 
There are certain influences which encourage us to 
make the step, but in the last analysis we must make 
the decision and engage individually in whatever 
vows are involved in assuming membership. The 
local church is essentially an association of individ- 
uals voluntarily banded together for the purpose of 
mutual helpfulness and for the extension of the 
Kingdom throughout the world. Its work will pros- 
per largely in proportion to the fidelity with which 
its individual members engage actively in the pro- 
motion of its program. It is not conceivable that 
one may gain much from such an organization with- 
out making an appreciable contribution to its life 
and service. It is difficult to believe that a Christian 
could be satisfied to be the recipient of a perennial 
stream of blessings without in turn making some 
continuous contribution in service from which 
others would receive a blessing. It is in service that 
we shall ultimately find the deep roots of loyalty. 

We often hear people speak of the demands made 
upon them by the church as though tasks were arbi- 
trarily imposed. There are others who, though en- 
gaged in the work of the church, have allowed 
themselves to complain of their lot. There are heavy 
burdens to be borne, there are difficult tasks to be 
performed, and often there are heartaches to be en- 
dured. These, however, were voluntarily assumed 
when we entered into the association of church 
membership, and hence are of our own choosing, 
and should be cheerfully undertaken. 

In the sphere of our immediate consideration the 
demands of loyalty are twofold: Loyalty to a Per- 
son, Jesus Christ; and loyalty to an institution, the 
Church. The average church member will prob- 
ably claim a deeper and more consistent loyalty to 
the Person than to the institution. There is a danger, 
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however, that we confine our loyalty to Jesus as 
mere lip service which may fall far short of His 
criterion of judgment: “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” On the other hand, we are often forced 
to admit our lack of loyalty to the church when by 
reason of offense we refuse to continue our associa- 
tion with fellow members. The acid test of one’s 
“love for his enemies” is the practical application of 
Christ’s teachings. It is failure at this point which 
often accounts for our lack of faithfulness. The 
New Testament records the unwavering custom of 
the Master to worship in the synagogue regularly 
on the Sabbath day, even though He knew there 
were those who were not only avowed enemies but, 
near the end of His ministry, were actually seeking 
an opportunity to take His life. How petty our at- 
titude seems in the light of such a loyalty! 


EspeciaL EMPHASIS IN OCTOBER 


Though the local church is constantly emphasiz- 
ing evangelism as a major objective of its program, 
there are occasional periods in which intensive ef- 
forts are made through series of services. Recog- 
nizing the importance of Church loyalty the Jubilee 
Committee was not willing to merely make it a 
major objective for the year, but has designated the 
month of October as a period for especial emphasis. 
All churches are urged to enter intensively into the 
enlistment of greater loyalty on the part of the entire 
membership. The reader will discover that much of 
the October literature, for the Church school, the 
Auxiliary, the work of the young people, etc., em- 
phasizes the importance of the observance of this 
month as an occasion for especial effort in the de- 
velopment of a finer loyalty. 

The Assembly has handed down to the churches 
the following recommendations: “(1) That especial 
emphasis be given on the first Sunday in October to 
Rally Day in the Sunday school, with plans laid well 
in advance by each school and with systematic vis- 
itation by all Sunday-school teachers in their classes 
and for prospects for their classes. (2) That a sys- 
tematic visitation of all members of each congrega- 
tion by the elders and deacons, two by two, be care- 
fully projected on the first Sunday in October and 
be continued until completed sometime by the last 
Sunday of the month. (3) That all church organiza- 
tions lay emphasis upon church attendance through- 
out the month, to have every member of every con- 
gregation present each Sunday of October, as far as 
possible, and that the church services on the last 
Sunday be great services of dedication to Christ the 
Head of the Church.” 

It is fitting that October should have been chosen 
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for this emphasis since it is the month for the annual 
Rally Day exercises, and the season in the year when 
promotions are being made in the Sunday school. 
In many ways the program of the entire church is 
approached with new enthusiasm as young and old 
alike settle down to the tasks which engage atten- 
ion at this time of year. Our emphasis on loyalty 
may achieve much if we make the most of the op- 
portunity to join with the entire Southern Presby- 
terian Church in such an undertaking. ; 


AN OPPORTUNITY AND A PRIVILEGE 


The leadership of our Church has the opportunity 
during the month of October to exemplify in its own 
life something of what the Master had in mind when 
He said: “I came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister.” There are large numbers of those who, 
having united with the church, are not now active 
in her service. There is a relatively larger number 
who have never known the joy of consistent Chris- 
tian fellowship through the church. We have the 
chance to lead multitudes of these into such a fel- 
lowship, the full significance of which we cannot 
estimate. Tremendous possibilities inhere in an op- 
portunity such as this. 

To achieve maximum effectiveness in the task be- 
fore us involves a comradeship with the Infinite 
Spirit. To be “workers together with him” in a 
common service is a privilege of which everyone 
should be justly proud. This may be your privilege 
and mine if through prayer and sincerity of purpose 
we enter fully into this work. Though our chief 
aim must necessarily be that of unselfish service, we 
may be assured of personal satisfactions that will 
send us forth with a new joy and enthusiasm. 

The task assigned for the month of October is 
within easy reach of every church, from the small- 
est to the largest, in the Assembly. It is a task to be 
undertaken by all of the churches at the same time 
and with the same objectives in view. There are 
possibilities in concerted effort on the part of large 
numbers which may not be found in the efforts of 
the few. It is certainly a privilege to be a part of so 
fine a group engaged in so splendid a service. 

In closing I desire to appeal directly to the reader 
of these lines. Will you not pause for a moment to 
consider the matter of the participation your church 
has had, and is having, in the Jubilee celebration’ 
Make the matter a bit more personal and think of 
the part you have had in it. The observance of 
Church Loyalty Month offers objectives in the real- 
ization of which each individual member may have 
a definite part. Will you and your church seize the 
opportunity and enjoy the privilege? 
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Joint Mission Study Season of Home and 
Foreign Missions 


October 11 - November 15, 1936 


NE of the special features of the Jubilee cele- 
bration of our Church is to be the period of 
joint mission study which has been author- 

ized by our General Assembly for October 11- 
November 15 of this year. It is hoped that every 
church in our Assembly will have some part in this 
time of mission study. 

Plans for this season have been in preparation for 
several weeks and a wide observance is expected. 
The textbook for study during this time will be 
With Christ Into Tomorrow, by Dr. Hunter B. 
Blakely. Dr. Blakely is widely and favorably known 
throughout our Church as the author of Religion in 
Shoes, the story of Brother Bryan of Birmingham, 
Alabama. Dr. Blakely is the minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Staunton, Virginia, and was 
formerly connected with the New Testament De- 
partment in Columbia Theological Seminary, De- 
catur, Georgia. Dr. Blakely is one of our brightest 
younger ministers and brings to the authorship of 


this book a wealth of reading in wide fields and a 
passionate interest in the cause of missions. 

For the use of those who will lead in the study 
of this book, a series of “Helps for Leaders” has 
been-prepared by Mrs. W. W. Draper, of Forrest 
City, Arkansas. This little booklet contains inval- 
uable help for those who will be leading a course of 
missions at this season. 

Copies of Dr. Blakely’s book and also the little 
pamphlet of “Helps” by Mrs. Draper may be se- 
cured either from the Executive Committee of For- 
eign Missions, Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tennessee, or the Executive Committee 
of Home Missions, Educational Department, 573 
West Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia, or from 
our Executive Committee of Publication, Box 1176, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

H. Kerr Taytor, 

Educational Sec’y, Foreign Missions. 
CLAUDE PRITCHARD, 

Educational Sec’y, Home Missions. 





A Fruitful Bough 


EW in the Christian Church are aware of the 

contributions made to the cause of Christ by 

Jews who have become His disciples. Such 
names as Neander, Cassel, Stern, Alexander, Hell- 
muth, Edersheim, and Schereschewsky should re- 
mind us of how much we owe to this gifted and 
resourceful race, and also of the possibilities for 
Christian leadership in our own day from those of 
their number who come under the sway of Christ. 
The Jewish Quarterly of the Church of Scotland 
has published a genealogical table of one Jew who 
was won to Christ over ninety years ago, which 
illustrates the far-reaching influence that can flow 
from a single life. 

The Jew referred to was Israel Saphir of Buda- 
pesth. Owing to his character and erudition, he 
Was regarded as another Gamaliel and exercised 
great influence upon the Jewish community. Com- 
ing in contact with the famous Rabbi Duncan and 
other Scottish missionaries, he was led into the faith 
of Christ and, in 1843, at sixty-three years of age, 
with his wife and other members of his family was 


received into the membership of the Christian 
Church. 

His elder son, Philip, on his conversion at nine- 
teen went to Carlsruhe to be trained as a teacher. 
Falling into ill health, he returned to Budapesth. 
There he gathered two or three children daily about 
his sick bed for Christian instruction. Before he 
died six years later, he had seen the two or three 
multiply to 500. Out of this effort grew the great 
educational work of the Scottish Church in Buda- 
pesth which has sent streams of Christian influence 
into every corner of Hungary. 

The younger son, Adolph, as a lad of twelve, was 
the first of his family to accept the gospel, and re- 
ceived baptism with his father, mother, and two 
sisters in 1843. Having decided for the Christian 
ministry, he went through an extended period of 
preparation in Berlin, Edinburgh, and other centers. 
In London, as a preacher “mighty in the Scrip- 
tures,” he ministered to large congregations. He 
was the friend of Charles Kingsley, Donald Mac- 
leod, and other eminent men of his day. He became 
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famous as an expositor of Scriptures wherever the 
English language is spoken, and his numerous ex- 
pository works are still read and valued. 

The elder sister, Maria, married Dr. Carl 
Schwartz, “a learned theologian and defender of 
the evangelical faith.” For thirty years he exer- 
cised a fruitful ministry to Jews and Gentiles in 
Budapesth, Constantinople, Berlin, Amsterdam, and 
London. Their son, J. M. M. van der Poorten 
Schwartz, born in Amsterdam, and educated in 
Germany and England, became the famous English 
novelist, who, writing under the pen name of 
“Maarten Maartens,” was ranked with Conrad as 
an author, and concerning whom Barrie said: “He 
is the only one of the younger writers whose books 
make me despair of doing anything as good.” 

The younger daughter, Johanna, married C. A. 
Schonberger who, under the influence of her father, 
was converted at Budapesth, and who for fifty-three 
years was a missionary to his fellow Jews in Buda- 
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pesth, Prague, Vienna, London, Berlin. Hundreds 
of Jews bear testimony to his influence in leading 
them into the light of the Christian faith. He joined 
the late David Baron in founding the “Hebrew 
Christian Testimony to Israel.” Their daughter, 
Emma (Mrs. Herman), who died in 1923, was the 
author of Creative Prayer, the Meaning and Value 
of Mysticism, The Secret Garden, and many other 
devotional books which for wealth of thought, 
spiritual insight, depth of feeling, and beauty of 
expression are unequalled in the devotional litera- 
ture of our day. 


Is it too much to claim that hundreds of thousands 
of people in many lands and speaking many tongues 
have been spiritually quickened and intellectually 
enriched through the conversion to Jesus Christ of 
that one Jew, Israel Saphir, in Budapesth ninety- 
three years ago? 


O. J. N. PRESS SERVICE 





The Jews Are Returning to Spain 


AN INTERVIEW 


HE legend of the wandering Jew is no myth. 

It is an epitome of Jewish history. From the 

days of Egypt on Jews have been on the move. 
Behind each migration there has been a storm ot 
persecution and suffering. One of the blackest 
chapters in their history is the story of their expul- 
sion from Spain. In 1492, the very year that Colum- 
bus set out on his great adventure, the Jews of Spain 
were given the choice—baptism or exile. To their 
abiding credit at least 200,000 chose exile. The 
vessels that took the last of the refugees out in 
search of some covert from persecution were riding 
in the roadstead of Seville when Columbus with his 
little squadron sailed forth across the unknown seas. 
The edict of expulsion issued in 1492 was repealed 
in 1858, but freedom to practice the Jewish religion 
was forbidden until the recent revolution raised the 
ban. 

From many another land since 1492 have Jews 
had to flee from persecution. Once again they are 
in flight. This time it is from Germany, where Jew- 
hatred under the Nazi regime, has made the lot of 
this sorely harassed people intolerable. Strange to 
say, one of the lands that is opening its doors to 
persecuted Jews is the land where four and a half 
centuries ago their forefathers endured the inde- 
scribable cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition. Filippus 
Mosesco, who had a varied experience in this coun- 


try, including service in the American army during 
the World War, has just returned from Spain where 
he has been living for the past three years. During 
his stay in that country, Mr. Mosesco taught Eng- 
lish in the Instituto Cervantes in Madrid, was corres- 
pondent of the Federated Press and the No Fron- 
tier News, and also engaged in welfare work for the 
Society of Friends with which he is connected. He 
had thus had abundant opportunity to know at first 
hand prevailing conditions in the Iberian Peninsula, 
concerning which he is now lecturing in this coun- 
try, in connection with the Isabel R. Scott Lecture 
Bureau of New York. 

“Is there any survival of the old attitudes toward 
Jews in modern Spain?” he was asked. 

“None whatever among the Spanish masses,” was 
the reply. The priests are still intolerant of any 
form of religion other than their own, but their 
influence is limited. The government officials in 
New Spain, and the people of influence in general, 
regret the part taken by their country in the expul- 
sion of Jews in the fifteenth century, and in every 
way are seeking to convey the impression that to- 
day there exists no prejudice against the Jews or 
any other race.” 

“Are any Jews from Nazi Germany finding their 
way to Spain?” 

“Yes, a considerable number within the past two 
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years, When I went to Madrid in 1932 I was in- 
vited to attend the synagogue with a Jewish friend. 
They had difficulty in gathering a minyan. Before 
[ left last year I was invited to meet with a gather- 
ing of Jews in a hired hall for the observance of 
Purim. There were over three hundred present.” 

“Are Jews going to other parts of Spain?” 

“Perhaps the largest number of Jews in Spain is 
in the south. Seville has a growing Jewish popu- 
tion. Indeed, throughout the whole of Andalusia 
there are scattered communities of Jews. But they 
are also found in the north. In Barcelona there are 
so many Jews in one section of the city that it is 

pularly known as ‘El Barrio Judio, ” 

“Barcelona, I notice from press reports, has been 
the scene of a number of communist uprisings. Are 
Jews prominent in the Communist Party in Spain?” 

“There are probably some Jewish communists in 
Spain, but as a people Jews are not identified with 
communism. ‘Their traditions are all otherwise. 


Most of the communists in Spain are Germans. 
They, too, are under the ban of the Nazi govern- 
ment and are fleeing to other lands.” 

“I presume these refugees are bitterly antago- 
nistic to the Hitler regime in Germany?” 

“All German refugees are. But they have to be 
careful. The Nazi government has its spies in 
Spain. Many of the exiles still have relatives in 
Germany. If the Nazi authorities cannot touch the 
exiles who voice their resentment at the persecu- 
tion of their people, they have within their reach 
their relatives. And woe betide the families in Ger- 
many of refugees in Spain who deign to speak ill 
of the dictatorship in the Fatherland. Even in Spain 
there are risks. I, myself, barely escaped being 
‘taken for a ride’ and ‘put on the spot’ in true gang- 
ster fashion because I dared to open a room in 
Madrid for forlorn German refugees where they 
might meet to share their troubles and relate their 
experiences.” 

0. J. N. PRESS SERVICE 





The Hazards of the Drinking Driver 


By Curtis BILLincs 


Win I set out to get the opinion of the 
leading traffic officer in the United States on 

the much-disputed drinking-driving ques- 
tion, I did not go to the police department of one of 
our big cities. I steered my car toward Lafayette, 
Indiana, where Lieut. Franklin M. Kreml (on leave 
of absence from the Evanston, IIl., police depart- 
ment) is engaged in organizing The Institute of 


Public Safety at Purdue University, the first institute 


of its kind in America. 

Lieutenant Kreml, as most people know, is today 
the most publicized policeman in the country—and 
justly so. His detective methods of investigating 
automobile accidents for the purpose of discovering 
and punishing the driver at fault are world famous. 
Twice for Evanston he has won the grand prize in 
the National Traffic Safety Contest conducted each 
year between American cities. 

We sat down to talk in the living room of his 
home, this youthful officer and I. Intending to start 
the Interview with an easy question, I asked: 

‘Isn’t the drunken driver, Lieutenant, the greatest 
menace on the American highway today?” 

Not at all,” he replied. “On the contrary, the 
statement that the drunk behind the wheel is the 
greatest menace is not only wrong in fact, it is also 
Positively vicious in its implications.” 

Apparently, I thought to myself, that was the 


wrong question! It seemed to me also that I had 
probably wasted two days and 300 miles of travel if 
I hoped to get a constructive statement for The 
Allied Youth. Could it be possible that this authority 
condoned the practice of driving while ander the 
influence of liquor—or pooh-poohed it as of no im- 
portance? I could not believe so. 

“Can you,” I asked hesitantly, “can you be 
serious?” 

‘Do I look as if I’m joking?” 

I had to admit that he did not. 

“But,” I countered, “isn’t the drunk the man who 
fails to see the defenseless pedestrian in his path? 
Isn’t he the man who actually passes out—loses con- 
sciousness—in the driver’s seat and crashes into what- 
ever is ahead of him? Isn’t the drunk the one... .” 

I got no farther. 

“Of course, of course,” Kreml cut in. “The in- 
toxicated driver does all of these things and a lot 
more, but you are too quick to jump to conclusions. 
Two things I want to point out, and I want to make 
them so clear and unmistakable that any child can 
understand them and anybody who reads them will 
always remember them. 

“The first is that until recently the drunken driver 
was the banner of the American police—which we 
hid behind! We did not know how to deal with 
the awful accident situation. We did not know who 
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or what was causing the accidents. So we said, 
‘It’s the drunken driver,’ and let it go at that. No- 
body, after all, could dispute us; and it spared us the 
trouble of finding out just exactly what the true 
trouble was. 

“The second is that since the repeal of the na- 
tional prohibition laws we policemen have learned 
a lesson or two from the medical and associated 
sciences. One of these lessons is that a few drinks 
under the belt of the automobile driver are so much 
dynamite. The driver may be able to pass every 
standard sobriety test; he may be a respected citizen; 
he may be chock full of good intentions; and he may 
be a killer! 

“There are 50 to 100 or, possibly, 250 drinking 
drivers on the streets and highways of America to- 
night for each one who is obviously intoxicated. 
Thus, you see, the drinking driver is the greater 
menace because he is more numerous. 

“But one more thing. We are all familiar with the 
euphoria, the over-confidence, the daring of the 
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driver who has had just a few drinks. He thinks he 
is good, better than he has ever been, and so he is 
quite willing to take chances with his own life and 
with the lives of others which he would not ordi- 
narily take. And he is far less able to get away with 
his chance taking. . 

“Now, on the other hand, the obviously drunken 
man is almost comatose. He is so stupefied by liquor, 
so torpid, that he feels anything but elation and over- 
confidence. He doesn’t want to speed or take 
chances. He wants to curl up and go to sleep. There- 
fore he usually propels his car at a lower speed than 
his drinking but not entirely drunken brother. 

“The records of at least one state show that, ac- 
cident for accident, the crashes caused by the drink- 
ing driver are more severe than those caused by the 
drunk.” 

Here was new light on the liquor question as it 
affects public safety—light that ought to be made 
to shine from every publication in America. I left 
Lafayette well rewarded for my visit. 
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WITH CHRIST INTO TOMORROW 
By Hunter B. Biakety 


Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 
Price, cloth, 75¢; paper, 5o0¢. 


I wish to commend our Executive Committees of Home 
and Foreign Missions for the splendid contribution which 
their new study book makes to the missionary literature of 
our Church. I confess that my reaction was not altogether 
enthusiastic when announcement was first made that the 
mission-study book for Diamond Jubilee Year was to be an 
effort to state afresh the motives and objectives of missions 
in the light of the present world situation. Numerous books 
and articles have sought to do this. Some authors have done 
this well. My mind was somewhat relieved in this matter 
when my good friend, Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Staunton, Va., was selected as 
the writer. The danger, as I saw it, was that this book might 
be another rehashing of old material which, despite all that 
an author could do, would appear trite. 

Far from being a trite book, With Christ Into Tomorrow 
is vital and stimulating. It is by no means a departure from 
moorings which our Church regards as all-important, but it 
is a contemporary examination of the place of Christian mis- 
sions in our present-day life. The book is excellently written. 
The illustrations are interesting and illuminating. The human 
interest which made Religion in Shoes a fascinating book is 
by no means lacking in this latest book from the pen of 
Dr. Blakely. In my opinion, Chapter 4, “His Universal 
Church,” and Chapter 5, “His Abiding Methods,” are the 
high points of the book. The author’s depth of conviction 
and breadth of vision combine in these chapters as he looks 
beyond the bounds of our beloved Church to the great 


resources which the Church Universal possesses, as we in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church touch shoulders with Chris- 
tians of all other evangelical branches of the Church of Christ 
in achieving the great task which he has given to our hands. 
I rejoice in the courage of the writer of this mission-study 
book in giving us an unequivocal statement of our mission 
to challenge young hearts to dedicate themselves to this task. 

With Christ Into Tomorrow will be used by our young 
people’s groups all over the Southern Presbyterian Church 
in their October vesper programs. I wish to stress the fact, 
however, that this is a book which merits private reading 
and re-reading by every thoughtful Christian—young and 
old—in this seventy-fifth anniversary year in the life of 
our Church. 

W. M. A. 


THE PIONEER DEPARTMENT OF THE CHURCH 
By Lucite DesjarpINs 


The Westminster Press. Price, 25¢. 


Workers with Pioneers will welcome this little book which 
sets forth in a concise and attractive way the principles upon 
which the Pioneer work of the church should be built. A 
careful study of its chapters will prepare adult advisers for 
the Pioneer Manual of our own denomination, which is to be 
printed in the immediate future. This book will supplement 
rather than duplicate the material of our own Pioneer Manual. 

“The purpose of this manual may be said to be three-fold: 

“For one thing, it seeks to impress upon the leadership of 
the local church the imperative nature of work with boys and 


“In the second place, the manual seeks to give definite and 
specific guidance in the direction of bringing about a larger 
degree of unity in church work with Intermediates 
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Finally, the manual has been prepared for the purpose of 

ointing out to workers with Intermediate boys and girls 
the religious and educational values inherent in the use of 
= a of this book is the joint project of the 
American Baptist Publishing Society and the Board of Chris- 
tian Education of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. “From 
the development of the initial outline to the actual printing 
of the book itself, every step has been worked out codpera- 
tively.” This, of course, adds greatly to the value of the 
manual, as these two denominations have pioneered in all 
work with the Intermediate age group. 

Some of the vital subjects discussed in this little book of 
seventy pages are: 

“Why the Name Pioneer?” 

“Why the Pioneer Department of the Church?” 

“Interests and Needs of Pioneers.” 

“The Responsibility of the Church for Pioneers.” 

“An Adequate Program for Pioneers.” 

“Principles of Program Building.” 

“Essential Elements in the Program.” 

The last chapters in the book describe in some detail the 
plans of the two codperative denominations for their Pioneer 
Departments and list available material in this field. Every 
worker with Pioneers should have a copy of this book. a 

L. C. P. 


THE MAKING OF A MAN 
By the Dean or WInpsoR 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price $1.50. 


The purpose of this book, as stated by the author, is “to 
try to make you realize how glorious is the possibility of 
growing into the full nobleness that is inherent in all human 
nature, wretched as it may seem to you now.” You cannot 


read this book without feeling yourself a member of those 
fireside groups where the Dean of Windsor and his young 
friends talked until late at night. Small wonder that the 
young men asked the Dean to put these talks into writing, 
“just as you talk”! The charm of the author’s style is caught 
in his answer to that request: — 

“And, if you remember, it is not I who do most of the 
talking. I sit like an old cook with a spoon watching a 
lot of saucepans on the fire, ready to stir one here, to pop 
in an ingredient there, or take off one if it’s boiling over. 
My interventions are generally an answer to some question, 
a suggestion to turn the stream of talk into a better channel, 
or a word to clear up some confusion... . . It is true that 
often a more solemn atmosphere settles on us, especially if 
we sit late. You turn to me and ask me for an opinion 
on some subject that has become serious to you. Then 
perhaps I do more of the talking.” 

While the book was written for older young people, we 
feel that it is of special value to adult leaders of youth. In 
every chapter something of the author’s method with young 
people can be caught through the message he is writing. And 
so the book has a double value—its inspirational message 
and its lessons in the art of leadership. 

The first and fifth chapters are unusually helpful to adult 
leaders of youth. We feel ourselves much richer for the 
hours we have spent with the Dean of Windsor and his 
young friends. Surely every reader has felt that which the 
Dean expresses in his closing words:— 

“I stand beside you in the struggle of life, only wishing 

to share with you a little of what I have learnt by experi- 

ence—alas! generally, the experience of failure. But no 
failure has made me question the glory that might be both 
for you and myself, and I am certain that God loves and 
understands us, and that there is no end to the patience 
of His love.” 

oP: 
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Church Paper Week—September 13-20 


HOW ARE YOU IDENTIFIED? 


A certain well known publication carries on each of its advertising pages the legend: 
when writing to advertisers. It identifies you.” If you were identi- 
fied by the magazines and papers you take and read, would the result be gratifying? 


There is something about having a Church Paper come into a home, read by the mem- 
bers of the family, and placed where it can be seen in the library or living room, which 
some way identifies that home. What Presbyterian in the South has not been made to feel 
more “at home” by seeing on the table where he is a guest a copy of the Christian Ob- 
server, the Presbyterian of the South, or the Presbyterian Survey? 


You can’t afford a Church Paper? Do you afford a daily? Or a secular weekly? Or 
a popular monthly? An informed Christian is an interested Christian. An interested 
Christian is a working Christian. A working Christian is an asset to the Church and a 


_ Our Church Papers bring us information and inspiration in the things which have to do 
with the Kingdom as a whole, and with our own denomination in particular. Can you af- 
ford to be without one of them in your home? 


Central Presbyterian Weekly 
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Home Education 


“Tue Cuitp’s First Scuoot Is tHE FAMILY”—Froebel 


Issued by the National Kindergarten Association, 8 West goth St., New York City. 





ee OTHER, may I stay at home from school 
today? Please, Mother!” Tears shone 
in the dreamy blue eyes of Martin Hop- 
kins, Junior, aged six, as he dallied with his oatmeal 
in the Hopkins’ sunny breakfast room. 

“Of course not! The idea!” Young Mrs. Hop- 
kins, in crisp pink gingham, placed two squares of 
buttered toast on ner son’s plate with an air of 
finality. “Daddy went to school every day when 
he was a little boy. Don’t you want to grow to 
be a smart man like Daddy? You like school, don’t 
you, Martin?” 

Vigorous head shakings from Martin caused a 
doubtful pause in Sally Hopkins’ efficient domestic- 
ity. 
“Paul likes school,” she remonstrated. “His 
mother says he’s learned lots of songs and makes 
all kinds of pretty things to bring home. You 
wouldn’t let Paul get ahead of you, would you, 
Son?” 

Martin, Junior, gulped down a spoonful of very 
hot cereal, crammed some toast into his mouth and 
with no other sign of the inarticulate rebellion in 
his soul, trudged off to school. 

What kind of a world was it anyway, where 
everybody else did smart things while he could 
only sit in an agony of self-consciousness and hope 
to be overlooked? Revolt, unexpressed, and mis- 
understood even by himself, surged over the small 
boy many times during those first weeks of the fall 
term. Unhappiness manifested itself in bad temper, 
sulking, and tears, accompanied in turn by punish- 
ment, scoldings, and coaxings. Then one day, 
presto! all was changed. Grandma Hopkins came 
for a visit. 

That night, in the friendliness of the front porch, 
with Martin, Junior, safely tucked in bed, Sally and 
Martin, Senior, unburdened their troubled hearts to 
Grandma concerning their son’s woeful “lack of 

unch and personality.” Grandma didn’t say much, 
just rocked and smiled faintiy to herself, but some- 
how the worried parents felt comforted by her un- 
derstanding silence. 


Next morning the sun shone in a cloudless blue 


PUNCH AND PERSONALITY 
By Estuer Hutt Doo.ittLe 


‘ Sally and Martin, Senior. 








sky, and sparkles of frost lay on the grass. Grandma 
bestirred herself early and awakened her grandson, 
and very soon they were walking together in the 
brown woods nearby. They returned with such 
appetities for breakfast that even the thought of 
the dreaded school was less distressing. Moreover, 
hadn’t they found in a sheltered fence corner the 
bluest blue gentians for Miss Price to put in the 
yellow bowl in the sunny first-grade window? 
Martin could hardly wait to see his teacher’s face 
when she would notice them, and he ran all the 
way for fear they might wilt. 






















Miss Price rose to the occasion without showing 
that it was an occasion. Martin was praised for 
keen-sightedness, and later the flowers were used 
for a painting lesson. Martin felt useful and impor- 
tant. There was a healthy glow of self-respect be- 
neath the small blouse. It was fun, after all, to 
be noticed sometimes. Next day he triumphantly 
presented trailing, orange-berried bittersweet. 









































Grandma stayed ten days and during that time 
Martin acquired in school a reputation for being 
the sharpest-eyed, best nature-informed child in 
the class. He asked innumerable questions of 
grownups concerning his treasures brought in from 
woods, streams, and fields. He and Grandma studied 
birds and insects from books they found in the 
public library of the town. After she went, Martin 
continued his studies with the help of the delighted 













Soon it was quite common for Martin to stand 
before his classmates and tell about his “finds” 
and his experiences. Gradually, his self-confidence 
was built up. The world of capable, competent be- 
ings that Sally, in her zeal to make a strong “he 
man” of her son, had set before him so diligently, 
lost its terrors. The unassertive, retiring child had 
found a place for himself, all because Grandma, 
from her vantage point of experience, had been able 
to assist in providing an entering wedge, whereby 
her grandson might work his way into the scheme 
of things and earn the respect and admiration of his 
fellows. 
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Our Japan Mission 


By R. E. McA.pine* 


HRISTIAN work in Japan in modern times is 
C about the same age as our Southern Church. 

For, as soon as Commodore Perry had obtained 
the new treaties opening up the Empire to foreign 
intercourse, missionaries of several Churches were 
waiting to step in and begin. 

But, for a dozen years after entering the country, 
they seemed facing a stone wall and unable to do 
athing. The tall Edict Boards forbidding Chris- 
tianity and threatening death still stood grim in every 
marketplace. The ingrained habits of centuries held 
the people in mortal dread of the very mention of 
the “Evil Sect.” No Japanese dared to teach his 
language to foreigners; and the missionaries were 
obliged to dig up this very difficult language literally 
word by word. Slowly and painfully crude at- 
tempts at translation of the Scriptures were made; 
pitifully funny little tracts were written. The first 
translation of the hymn “Happy Land” has long 
been current as a mirth-producing parody. 

Presently, however, the prayerful patience and 
kindliness of these devoted messengers of God made 
its impress, and, almost to their astonishment, secret 
signs of interest were revealed, and even requests 
for baptism. By the end of the first decade a little 
band of young believers were gathered in Yokohama. 
As the second decade opened, definite signs of change 
were observable. Within, the believers became 
bolder and began preaching openly; while without, 
the police looked the other way and failed to arrest 
the young preachers, And one night those terrible 
Edict Boards simply vanished from their long ac- 
customed places, never to be set up again, and with 
no explanation vouchsafed by the authorities. Swiftly 
and eagerly the gospel good news now spread, along 
the valleys and across the mountains, till even tiny 
hamlets far away had heard the tidings, obtained a 
tract or a Gospel, and were sending to the small 


group of believers and missionaries for fuller 
teachings, 
eS 

*R. E. McAlpine, D.D., was one of the pioneer missionaries of 


our Church to Japan. After 46 years of service in 
: apan, Dr. and 
Mrs. McAlpine retired in oh ? pen 


So swiftly and increasingly did these insistent calls 
come crowding upon the missionaries that they were 
overwhelmed. Denominational lines of the home- 
lands grew dim; indeed the definite attempt was 
made to prevent such lines being formed in this 
new land of Japan. And in order to meet the blessedly 
overwhelming demands for the gospel teaching, 
urgent calls were sent to all Christian Churches in 
the homeland for missionaries to “come over and 
help us.” 

These calls so moved our Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, then with headquarters in Baltimore, that 
plans were formulated and laid before the General 
Assembly of 1885 for permission to begin work in 
Japan. Promptly and heartily these plans were ap- 
proved ed the Assembly; the Baltimore office at 
once confirmed the tentative appointment of the two 
young men awaiting such a message, and instructed 
them to yn their personal plans for proceeding to 
Japan. A thrill was felt through the Church over 
this new work, and large gifts began to flow into 
the treasury. 

That autumn, as those two inexperienced young 
fellows approached the shores of unknown Japan, 
keenly they felt their lack of everything needed to 
prepare them for the great undertaking. But wonder- 
fully God was with them, supplying their every need 
as it arose. Even as the ship dropped anchor in 
Yokohama harbor, a kindly welcomer stepped aboard 
to take charge of them and their belongings. Two 
days later a specially called meeting of missionaries 
gathered in Tokyo to welcome these two and 
another young man of the German Reformed 
Church. A wealth of wise counsel and kindly offers 
of guidance and practical help was given. And the 
very next week our travels of investigation began. 

An old-fashioned but comfortable side-wheel 
steamer took us down the coast, and before that 
tour was over we had traveled in steamers of many 
styles, even with a crew of one man; jinriksha, drawn 
by one man or a double team, afoot in the snow, or 
up steep hills; in tiny trains with toylike engines. 
A storm or two had delayed us, and fleet runners 
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had taken telegrams to a distant office for us. Shoe- 
less we entered matted rooms, sitting on heels we 
warmed ourselves at charcoal braziers, with chop- 
sticks in awkward fingers we managed to convey 
food to hungry mouths, sleepily we listened to dis- 
courses in the unknown tongue, and rested weary 
bodies on pallets on floors. 

Of several cities suggested, we presently were led 
to choose the smallest, because of the good beginning 
already made there, and the open-minded attitude 
of the people of that whole province—the city of 
Kochi. In that city dwelt Mr. Itagaki, an outstand- 
ing leader and statesman, founder of the Liberal 
Party, and a deep student of international history. 
Upon his invitation the missionaries of Tokyo had 
made an extended visit in Kochi a year before and 
had led several fine men into the light of the gospel. 
So when we arrived there in January, 1886, the little 
band of 22 believers met us at the ship and gave us 
a most heart-warming welcome, our missionary guide 
telling us the meaning of it all. Having already visited 
the other suggested places, it didn’t take long to 
observe the special advantages of locating in this 
city. Though small itself and located on the smallest 
of the four islands, it was practically without a reli- 
gion and open to hear the Christian message. 

There we made our beginning, and we have always 
believed that this choice was made under the guid- 
ance of God. For although there was already a little 
band of Christians with their pastor, the opportuni- 
ties for work were great. Every Sunday morning 
that pastor faced a gathering of hundreds led to 
come from curiosity and higher motives. School- 
boys flocked around us every day, eager to learn 
English, and quite willing to study the English Bible. 
Frequent large gatherings in barn-like theatres in the 
city or in farmers’ homes in the mountains gave us 
a chance to speak through interpreters or in halting 
Japanese. 

During the fifty years since, that tiny church has 
grown to be the largest in Japan, with a handsome, 
well-equipped, modern building. The present pas- 
tor has completed his fortieth year of service with 
them and is now the outstanding leader in the 
province and of great influence in Christian circles 
throughout Japan. He and his membership have 
worked most cordially with our missionaries and 
helped build up a number of churches and Christian 
groups in the province. They have recently con- 
sented to undertake the carrying on of the excellent 
school for needy girls in the city (the Carrie Mac- 
millan Home). That province is now one of the 
most nearly evangelized in Japan. 

Two years after our beginning in Kochi, fresh 
missionaries enabled us to open work in one of the 
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other cities first suggested to us by the Tokyo 
brethren—the city of Nagoya. Here was a city four 
times as large as Kochi, situated in one of the largest 
plains in the Empire, teaming with a dense popula- 
tion. But it was a city “wholly given to idolatry.” 
Buddhist temples completely fill many blocks in the 
city, and in the hundreds of farm villages large 
spaces are given to immense temples overshadowing 
any building in sight. A Japanese proverb says that 
this broad and fertile plain is the “rice bucket of 
Buddhism,” as for centuries the entire population of 
the city and plain has been solidly Buddhist. 

Here we found an attitude and atmosphere far 
different from that of Kochi. Superstition and stolid 
ignorance eyed us with suspicion and hatred. No 
longer could our letters sent home from here carr 
thrilling stories of progress; we had to settle down 
to an endurance test of opposition. The only Chris- 
tians were one family in the city and a feeble group 
in one country village. What a black contrast to the 
joyous conditions of Kochi; and what a mercy that 
our choice had not been for this difficult place for 
a beginning! 

But God graciously helped our ignorance to make 
wise choices, and gave us patience to labor and wait. 
He sent us saintly Mrs. Randolph from China, and 
other excellent educators through whose labors our 
now well-known Golden Castle College was 
founded and built up to its present proportions and 
value. Many pages would be needed to tell of its 
history and value up to the present time. In preach- 
ing work there were also many difficulties and strong 
opposition. In the early years our large theatre meet- 
ings were turned into howling mobs under the 
leadership of wily priests; our street chapels were 
often invaded by drunken shouters, and the police, 
under the pretence of protecting us, would hold us 
there till long after midnight. But in this sphere also 
prayer and patience gradually wrought mighty 
changes. Instead of one family in the city we now 
have four large churches, self-supporting, and sev- 
eral smaller chapel groups. And thanks to the in- 
coming of other missions there are now perhaps some 
twenty strong congregations in this city which now 
has a population of about one million. And in this 
broad plain we have followed the many roads, steam, 
electric, and bicycle traveled, till our own Church 
has churches and groups in many of the towns and 
villages, and we also have located missionaries in 
three of the cities nearby, making them centers of 
service on a level with Nagoya. Thus this vast plain 
of solid Buddhist influence has been so permeated 
with the Christian message that, instead of being 
despised, reviled, and even spat upon, we are held 
in respect and esteem. Our message is heard by ex- 
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cellent congregations all over the four cities and the 
broad plain; while our splendid Girls’ College is 
besieged each term by hundreds of girls eager to get 
in the comparatively few places open; and the 1,000 
slumnae are scattered all over the Empire, their 
numbers increasing every year, and their fine Chris- 
tian homes steadily shining for the Master. 

‘Our third station opened was Tokushima. And 
here a few years later our Dr. Myers was used of 
God to lead the boy Kagawa to Christ. With that 
statement this record might well close; or else gaze 
backward to what God has already used this one 
young man to accomplish, then with prophetic eyes 
view the vista of the future, trying to guess what 
vast changes he may yet be enabled to set going. 
When in America, in the early part of 1936, he ad- 
dressed capacity audiences several times each day. 
This is indeed a vast concrete example of the reflex 
benefits of missions. 

To the end of the last century, our mission con- 
tinued to grow in numbers and in stations till we 
had nine centers, and some sixty missionaries occupy- 
ing them and working out from them. From that 
peak we have gradually shrunk till now we have 
only forty missionaries all told to occupy those nine 
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stations and stretch out their thin line to the immense 
opportunities of the regions round about. Worse 
still, the majority of those workers are near or 
beyond the age limit for effective work, staggering 
under increased loads, and with much reduced 
financial resources. These heavy burdens could be 
greatly lightened by sufficient finances; also a fuller 
treasury in Nashville would permit the sending out 
of the fine young people eager to go to the help of 
those over-loaded workers who daily are praying for 
their coming. Time fails to tell of our excellent 
Theological Seminary in Kobe, where our Dr. Ful- 
ton is still faithfully serving as president, and from 
which a steady stream of well-trained graduates goes 
out every year to do valuable work in all parts of 
the Empire. But Dr. Fulton is two years past due 
the time for retirement. Our other men there are 
past the meridian of life. New men ought to go out 
speedily and be getting trained to step into the places 
waiting for them all along the line. 


Through these fifty years God has blessed us far 
beyond our dreams; and still His call is “GO 
FORWARD.” Will our Church mark this year of 
Jubilee by swift, glad obedience? 





Hee I Am in Japan 


By Marcaret ARCHIBALD* 


Why I CaMe 


AY I sit here this Sunday afternoon in my room 
in the teachers’ home on the Golden Castle 

College campus, I do not find it easy to think 
back eight years to my thoughts concerning Japan 
when I received word from the Executive Commit- 
tee of Foreign Missions that in August I was actually 
to be sent to this little island country. If you ask 
me why I went to Japan, it would be “why I went,” 
and not “to Japan,” that would require the emphasis. 
The voice of God has asked, “Whom shall I send?” 
To me He said “Go, and tell the people of Japan of 
the love and saving power of Jesus Christ.” 

Unlike Abraham, I did know where I was going, 
but concerning to what, I was almost as ignorant as 
he. Geographies in my primary school days made 
No interesting project of Japan, and not even on the 
eve of my departure could I have spoken so intel- 


ligently about my country-to-be as your children 


Ps Archibald is a teacher in the Golden Castle College, 
agoya, Japan, 


talked to me about it when I was in your midst one 
year ago. 


Wuat Impressep Me Most on My ArrIvAL 


First, I answer, the strangeness and yet the like- 
ness. People in our style of dress, and people in 
kimonos. Sufficiently dressed people, and a scanti- 
ness of covering that even the bathing beach could 
not equal. Babies tied on the back, and babies carried 
in arms. The ones on the backs of mothers dressed in 
reds and browns, the color being determined by the 
fact of the child’s future position in society, whether 
that of a humble woman or a highly respected man. 
The latter class were dressed in white with wide 
frills upon their bonnets. But then and always— 
babies! 

Street cars and trains; jinrikisha and automobiles— 
the former being maintained largely in the port cities 
for the use of travelers from the west, the mass of 
the people using bicycles and taxis and street cars. 

The impression for the first few months was, 
above everything else, that which every new mis- 
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sionary has—a feeling of absolute uselessness. Filled 
with a zeal for service, inspired by the trust which 
you at home have placed upon us with your love and 
Godspeed, we find ourselves in a position where we 
can do nothing. We cannot speak, we have no 
knowledge of the ways and character of the people 
that would enable us to win their confidence. We 
are lone figures, a picture in which no background 
has been painted. And it took a year or two to give 
me enough of that background so that I could under- 
stand the life and the thoughts of the people for 
whom and with whom I was to work. During that 
period, things seemed to rise above individuals; be- 
fore that it was much easier to write those general 
letters about Japan than it is now. 


I See THE Masses 


I may not have seen the individuals, but I did see 
the masses. Today I know the individuals, too. But 
still I see the masses—every where, always, unceasing, 
ever on the move. A railway station and the inside 
of the train never fail to have the appearance of a 
Christmas vacation rush in the days when auto- 
mobiles and good roads had not become so prevalent 
in America. With the stop of the first street car 
beneath my window soon after five o’clock in the 
morning, there comes the bump of the car step and 
the clatter of the wooden clogs upon the concrete. 
Bump-clatter, bump-clatter, the whole street soon 
sounds full. Look out of the window, and you see 
it is full. They are on the way to an early morning 
service; it is a service of that new cult, “The Way 
of Man” popular here now, and one knows that the 
way of man is never God’s way. 

All through the day the masses, even unto the 
midnight hour, when a trip to the station that a 
letter to you at home may be placed on the boat 
train throws you into the midst of a crowded car 
or bus, with the nodding heads of babies trying to 
take part of their night’s rest upon their mothers’ 
backs. ' 

Looked at in this way, one has the feeling of the 
little Methodist girl as on a crowded street one day 
she asked, “Mother, why did Daddy bring us to 
Japan?” “So that we can tell these people about 
Jesus,” was the answer. “But, Mother,” says the 
little four-year-old, “we must go back home because 
there’s too much people.” 

Yes, there are “too much people”—too many in 
ignorance of the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord in Christ Jesus. 

Today, as I face the work, it is with the prayer 
that I may never fail to help the one whom God 
has placed in my way. The Spirit moves in a heart. 
That heart comes under my influence. That is my 
task as I see it. 
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And another prayer is that I may be faithful in 
knowing that heart in which the Holy Spirit would 
work through my testimony. Only in that way may 
I count myself in any way worthy of spending my 
days amongst these “much people.” 


CLoTHEs Mark THE Man 


Clothes mark groups in Japan. The business man, 
the laborer, the huckster, the teacher, the preacher, 
the priest, the waitress, the geisha, the married, the 
unmarried, all have their identifying marks. Far 
surpassing all other groups in number and in pos- 
sibilities stands out those whose uniform is that of 
the student. 

More than one thousand of them come under m 
vision each day here in our own school. Little girls, 
still children, as they enter the high school from 
the six years of training in a government prima 
school. Girls of fourth- and fifth-year high school, 
already entered into adolescence. Young women of 
college age, thinking deeply and seriously on life 
with its complexities. 


JAPAN In My Heart 


I would let you see Japan as I see it in my heart 
even more than with my eyes. Here is a nation of 
people who have so much, and yet who need so 
much. They are highly cultured, some of them. 
They are well educated, a large number of them. 
The West, with the benefits of modern civilization, 
has come in such measure that now there is being 
returned to that West their own commodities in an 
alarming abundance. 

And yet their background is one which this year’s 
calendar says goes back through a history of 2,596 
years of pure Japan. And it is not a Christian history. 
But the spirit of this history, the honor of the con- 
queror, the reverence for the spirits of those who 
have passed on, the self-annihilation of Buddhism, 
the superstitions traditional and new, still find a place 
in the hearts of the common folks. The young men 
and women whose education has taken them into a 
wider world find self constantly confronted with 
family and traditions. How little we of America 
value our Christian heritage! 

Into this life the young women of our Golden 
Castle College here in Nagoya go to take their places 
in society. How we yearn that each may go in the 
full power of Jesus Christ. And how we hunger 
after an opportunity for a personal understanding of 
each individual girl. The number is too great for 
this to be possible. All hear. All study the Holy 
Word of God. All are given an opportunity. To 
some hearts the Spirit comes in greater fullness. 
These are the ones whom the Lord sometimes lets 
us know as individuals. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE STUDENTS 


There has to be close understanding to have a 
sudent know your love and interest as does this 
college girl, for instance, who with two living 

ents has the happy family relationship with 
neither, but is living with and being supported by 
a family friend who is no relation. This is a part of 
what she wrote: “I am very glad that you read my 
bad writing and heard my story with a kind mind. 
You understood me, this was the joyful thing to me. 
[have not told my story even to our minister. Be- 
cause I thought perhaps nobody can understand my 
circumstance and distress. For a long time I 
wondered if I should tell somebody or not. But 
God gave me you.” 

All cannot be brought into your bedroom-study 
(the downstairs living-room resembles too much a 
hotel lobby) to have those intimate talks which give 
to hearts in which the Holy Spirit is working a 
clearer understanding of the kingdom of God. 


STUDENTS OF YESTERDAY 


The eyes of my heart see those who through the 
years have been students here. I see them out in their 
Japan, lives strongly influenced by the Word of God 
and the Christian atmosphere of their Alma Mater. 
To me may be given the opportunity of fanning the 
flame of this influence into an active blaze, or of 
being able to add oil to the blaze already burning. 

Surely a missionary is a sower of seeds and he 
isa tiller of soil, and often he sows and there is no 
evidence that his soil is good soil. But when the 
fruit does make its appearance, that is what he enjoys 
most. When a plant long nourished shows a healthy 
and continuing growth—that is something enjoyed. 
When that dormitory group gives a vesper service 
revealing original ideas, when they show not only 
evidences of developing in their own:lives, but of the 
possibility of leadership in districts to which. they 
will return to live—that is something enjoyed. 


INTIMATE ASSOCIATIONS 


_When a lone Christian in a home, a student Chris- 
tian, leaves school and takes her place in-the life of 
the church, and brings the younger members of her 
family with her—that is something enjoyed. 

When a girl says, “I want to speak English better,” 
and you arrange a special hour in the week when 
both are free, and that hour changes: to spiritual 
study, so that when you make sure of her under- 
standing of the English word “interested” by asking, 
In what are you most interested?” And the reply 
not “in studying English” :but “in understanding 
more of Jesus Christ” comes as am answer—that is 
something: enjoyed. es ee 
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saci ail ei re a. 


Golden Castle College Girls, Nagoya, Japan, 
‘ Watching Field Day Events. 








Golden Castle College—Field Day. The faculty race, avhich 
the girls always especially enjoy. Mr. Ichimura, the’ 
: principal, in the foreground. 


Oh, yes, there are other joys in Japan, many of 


-them—social intercourse with those who speak your 
‘own language, letters from your friends at home, 


trips to God’s garden spots on mountain and by the 
sea, a view of daintily dressed graduates at a concert, 
tthe charm of a cultured Japanese home, the pleasure 
that comes from teaching in the classroom—but far 
above these is that joy mentioned in Luke 1o:20,-not 
‘only for yourself but for others, that our names are 
written with Him, ct fe 


‘ 
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THe CHURCH IN JAPAN 


I am thankful to be among those other Christians 
working in Japan. The nation needs Christ. You, 
too, know from your current reading that the coun- 
try is faced with tremendous problems that require 
the united efforts of men of power to solve. You 
see that even as I do. The great and the lowly alike 
need the love of God to work in their hearts. 

The church in Japan has done much. To her 
belong loyal citizens of the Kingdom of God. Their 
power is spreading. Their love of God is deep. They 
have an influence that cannot be ignored. There are 
hundreds who have contributed towards making the 
country a better place in which to live. 

Back in the days, some sixty years ago, when the 
doors were opened to the West, Christian missions 
came in to make possible educational institutions. 
Some of the leaders who have a restraining influence 
in Japan today are from those schools. 

This month the soth anniversary of the founding 
of Christian kindergartens in Japan is to be cele- 
brated throughout the nation. Through the Chris- 
tian kindergartens the knowledge of Jesus has been 
brought not only to the children but to the mothers 
and homes, reaching where the church could not. 

Each Christian is a result of Christian missions in 
Japan. Each life saved from despair to a living hope; 
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each young life inspired to service for his fellow men: 
each congregation, large or small, where there ad 
friendly spirit filled with prayer, so different from 
the loneliness and exclusiveness of ordinary lives. 
each of these and much more is a testimony of the 
results of Christian missions. 

Our Church at home should keep always before 
her what has been done and what is yet to be done, 
in giving Jesus Christ to Japan. It is true here, as 
with you, that not much of the constructive life of 
a people gets into the newspapers. But let the Church 
remember that construction is going on—Christian 
construction. 


THE 1935 BirTHDAY OFFERING 


I finish this “view” which I wish to give you, not 
on Sunday, but on a Tuesday afternoon. All is not 
quiet. For just outside my window is the sound of 
the concrete mixer, and the sight of the rising ma- 
terials to be put in place in the construction for 
which the Woman’s Auxiliary contributed the 1935 
Birthday Offering. 

That is the testimony of a faith in the power 
of Christian missions in Japan. It is a testimony that 
you and I, my missionary co-workers and my 
Japanese co-workers, may use to send forth brightly 
the Light which lighteth every man. 





Why I Went to Japan 


By Cuartes A. LoGAn* 


BELIEVE with all my heart in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and the one and only 
Saviour of the world. I believe it is the duty of 
followers of Jesus to make known His gospel of 
forgiveness, salvation from sin, and gift of eternal life 
to all who belive in Him, to every person in the 
world. The Great Commission is our Lord’s call for 
His disciples to go into all the world and preach 
His gospel to every creature. I doubt that we should 
seek any other call. We should dedicate our lives 
to the accomplishment of His commission. Unless 
we can give God a satisfactory reason why we 
should not go, we should consider that we are called. 
With thoughts like these I entered the theological 
school. I had not thought very much of going to the 
foreign field. But in those days at Louisville Semi- 
nary, one day of the month was set apart as Mis- 
sionary Day, and students were appointed to make 
addresses on the needs of our mission fields, and 


*Rev. C. A. Logan, D.D., is an evangelistic missionary, having 
been in Japan 34 years. Most of this time he has been located in 
Tokushima, Japan. 


the progress of evangelization of these fields. In this 


way we had the call of the countries set before us. § 


I formed a deep friendship with James Bouldin 
of Danville, Virginia. We sang in a quartette to- 
gether. He was a foreign missionary enthusiast. His 
whole heart was burning with the desire to preach 
the gospel to every creature on earth. He was con- 
tinually urging upon me our obligation to get the 
gospel to all who had never heard the name of 
Jesus Christ rather than to stay in a country where 
it had been preached so long, and where there 1s 
one church for every 600 people, “A little light 1s 
of great value in a dark place. Take your light out 
into some country where there are no Christians, 
and it will be a light of salvation to a great many 
souls,” he used to urge me. Finally he prevailed upon 
me, and I chose as my motto, Romans 15:20: “Yea, 
so have I strived to preach the gospel, not where 
Christ was named.” 

But it was not an easy thing to get to a foreign 
field. One must be sent. “How can they go except 
they be sent?” The Boxer Trouble came on in China. 
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Missionaries were killed. Others were transferred. 
It looked as if no one could be sent for sometime. 
So I took a pastorate in Jackson, Kentucky, and 
preached the gospel, organized Sunday schools, 

rsuaded Christian teachers to teach the Word of 
God in their schools on Sundays, and held revival 
meetings in many places in Central and Eastern 
Kentucky. All the time I was hunting for men who 
had not once heard the name of Jesus Christ. In 
three years I believe I found two men who had not 
heard the gospel. I sat on the seat of a spring wagon, 
and rode down the river forty miles with one of 
them, and tried to tell him what I knew of our Lord 
Jesus. But I realized that if I was to accomplish 
my life-purpose, I must go to some foreign field. 

About that time I opened the Christian Observer, 
and read a call for three missionaries to Japan. I 
made my decision immediately, and offered my life 
for service in Japan. 
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I was appointed a missionary by our Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions and sent to Japan in 
1902. During all these thirty-three years I have been 
doing what I went out to do—viz., preaching Christ 
to those who have never heard the name of Jesus. 
It has been my privilege and joy to go into a great 
many cities, towns, and villages, and make Jesus 
known, in Japan, Korea, Quelpart, Formosa, and 


South China. 


I have always had the consciousness that I was 
doing the will of God. And I have experienced the i 
truth of His promise and presence—“Lo, I am with f 
you alway.” 








I return now to Japan to try in a special move- , 
ment to build 1,000 churches in rural Japan, in cities 
and towns of 5,000 to 30,000 people, where Jesus is | 
not yet known. Pray for our work and help us. 
“The laborers are few.” 





Why I Went to Japan | 


By J. A. McALPINE* 


tC HY do you want to go to Japan?” That 
question has been flung at me by young 
and old, close friend and casual ac- 
quaintance. It has stared at me from the printed 
forms of two different Mission Boards. It once 
traveled with me 8,000 miles across the United 
States and Pacific Ocean to pound in my ears 
through the clatter of wooden clogs and cobble- 
stones for night after restless night. 
“Because I was born there, and because of the 
great need for missionaries,” was my first answer. 
“Because I was born there—.” But this goes back 
before that. One morning, in 1861, a battered ship 
sailed into the sprawling fishing village of Yokohama 
and dropped anchor. Amidst sweating sailors shout- 
ing commands in a strange tongue, the Rev. James 
Hamilton Ballagh clambered down the gangway into 
a swaying junk, followed timidly by his Virginia 
bride of eight months. They had been six months 
on the way from New York, coming by way of 
the Cape. Theirs was one of the new “luxury 
liners,” with a live cow on board to furnish real milk, 
and live chickens for fresh eggs. But, in spite of that, 
they stepped eagerly ashore and received the greet- 
ings of Dr. J. C. Hepburn, who guided them through 
all the intricacies of the infant port to the building 





* * . ae me * 
“Rev. J. A. McAlpine is an evangelistic missionary stationed at 


Gifu, Japan. 


which was to be their home—an old, abandoned 
Buddhist temple. 

In this rat-infested building, in the spring of 1864, 
Anna Hepburn Ballagh (my mother) first saw the 
light of day. As she grew and played about the 
house or gateway, she saw warriors stalk by with 
long swords stuck in their belts, and heard snatches ’ 
of talk about an Englishman who had been cut to 
pieces for crossing the path of a clan chief. The 
Meiji Restoration came and went. The swords 
disappeared. The sailing vessels gave way to 
steamers. The sprawling fishing village became an 
important international port. 

After being educated in New Jersey, the now 
grown girl returned to Japan to teach in a mission 
school for girls which overlooked the spot where 
her father and mother had landed a quarter-century 
before. One day her father brought home two young 
men who had just landed that morning. These men 
proved to be the Revs. R. B. Grinnan and R. E. 











McAlpine. She yielded to the persuasiveness of 
young McAlpine, and, as his bride, moved with i 
him to an inland city where people not only cast | 


stony glances but the actual stones as well. Years 
later, when electricity, printing, and trains were in 
common use throughout Japan, a tiny, little baby 
was born. That baby was I, grandson of one of 
the first Dutch Reformed missionaries, and son of 
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the first Southern Presbyterian to step onto the shore 
of Japan. 

“Because of the great need for missionaries—.” 
Some one has said, “An ocean voyage does not make 
one into a missionary.” To that I can add, to be 
born in a country does not make one a missionary 
to that country. In fact, it worked just the opposite 
with me. When I was a lad, and just back in Japan 
from my first visit to America, I looked about at the 
filth of the streets and the squalor of the houses as 
compared with American cities, and firmly resolved 
that I would never be a missionary. I thought of 
all the “fellows” I played with over there in America, 
whereas here I was alone, and solemnly declared to 
myself that I would never be a missionary. I looked 
at my father’s trousers, all baggy from sitting on the 
floor, Japanese fashion in meetings, and, remember- 
ing comfortable chairs in America, again declared 
that never would I be a missionary. Yet here I am. 

Years later, it happened that one afternon I took 
a walk. It was up a winding, tree-covered path along 
the side of a mountain. Suddenly the path broke out 
on top into a breath-taking view below. The wind 
was slipping playful fingers through white curls in 
the sea. Here and there it paused to push a sail 
almost to the water, but skipped on to play among 
the leaves of the mulberry bushes around every 
farmhouse and village nestled along the coast. I 
thought of all the silkworms feeding at that moment 


in those houses, and of all the busy people con- 
stantly tending those voracious appetites. “People! 
How many people are there below me in all those 


thousands of houses? And how many are Chris- 
tians?” So I mused. Then it came to me like a 
thunderclap that there could not be more than one 
Christian in three hundred. That was according to 
the latest figures. One in three hundred. ONE in 
THREE HUNDRED! So it has stuck with me all 
through the weeks and months since then: one in 
three hundred. “How shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear 
without a preacher?” That is why I am here, and 
why my wife is here, for she, too, though born in 
Japan, has seen the great need. 

Those people in those farming and fishing villages 
are just as eager to hear as the people in the big 
cities, but there are not enough workers to man the 
places now open, much less to go into new places. 
The 1936 address book of Protestant missionaries in 
Japan lists approximately 600 names of such workers, 
representing about that many households. How 
pitifully inadequate these few are to reach the un- 
touched areas can readily be imagined from the fact 
that it is impossible to get out of sight of a house in 
Japan, while riding on a train, except when going 
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through a tunnel. Villages merge into towns and 
towns into cities, so that it is often difficult to sa 

where town ends and country begins. Some of the 
richest farming areas of this country have a popula- 
tion of 1,500 to 2,000 per square mile. How does 
that compare with some of your Texas cotton coun- 
ties, or North Carolina tobacco townships? The 
Protestant population in this country has grown in 
72 years from absolutely nothing (my grandfather 
baptizing the first convert behind closed doors in 
1864, which is another story) to one in three hun- 
dred. However magnificent a growth and outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit that may represent, it still 
leaves the Japanese Christian forces too weak to 
cope single-handed against the overwhelming non- 
Christian mass without the aid of missionaries to 
feed into the established churches. 

Numerical strength is one of the least effective 
standards, yet it is the most obvious, so let us t 
to get the picture behind the figures. Three hundred 
people yet unreached or unwon in this land to every 
one who has heard and accepted the Good News on 
its face value as absolutely trustworthy, is a fair 
enough working average throughout Japan. Here 
are two pictures of what the one Christian to three 
hundred non-Christians has to face. 

Up in a little mountain village of about 1,000, in 
the northernmost evangelistic center of this presby- 
tery, lives a converted Buddhist priest, whom we 
shall call Rev. Taro Sumi, which you may Ameri- 
canize into Ted Smith. He was the former priest 
in that village. He was reached by a missionary, 
and now he is seeking to tell others of the joy, hope, 
and peace which he has found in Christ, which he 
never found in Buddha. He, his wife, and one con- 
vert faithfully meet together for worship, while the 
rest of the village wait doggedly for some calamity 
to befall their former priest. His own brother 1s 
now priest in the temple where he used to hold sway. 
His former friends turn away from him. Blank 
stares meet him where were smiles of welcome. 
“There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or 
brethren, or wife, or children, for the kingdom of 
God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold more 
in this present time.” The sheer courage of the man, 
quiet, persistent, founded in Christ, is to be admired, 
and will finally bring its own reward in greater 
spiritual power to melt the present hard hearts of 
his fellow-villagers. But the question arises, without 
the visit of a missionary, free from the pastoral cares 
of a church, would that particular little “garden 
patch” have been started? The missionary will con- 
tinue to visit, bringing human comfort and sympathy 
to the lonely little three. 

Down from the mountains, at the gateway to one 
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of Central Japan’s fertile fan-shaped plains, stands 
our city of Gifu. One hundred and twenty thousand 

ople huddle close to the base of an 800-foot peak 
upon which stands the Gifu castle. One hundred 
and six ten-coach trains pause briefly at our station 
every 24 hours to drop several hundred passengers 
and pick up as many more. Japan loves to travel, 
and the trains are always jammed at all hours, day 
or night. A million people have visited our local 
“World’s Fair” here in Gifu since it started only 30 
days ago. So the thousands move constantly almost 
at our door. There are three churches and a chapel, 
a Salvation Army post and one private evangelist’s 
chapel, which have a combined membership of about 
four hundred. The missionary force consists of an 
Anglican single lady; and three Southern Presby- 
terians, Miss Elsie Buchanan and ourselves. These 
have their contribution to make in this city by acting 
as the co-ordinators of all united efforts of these 400 
Christians as against the sheer mass of 120,000 people. 
To their homes come many young men and women, 
interested at first only in learning English or cooking, 
but later, also in the deeper realities of life. The 
missionaries, men or women, make many contacts in 
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this way that no pastor can ever make. Who can 
ever estimate the value to Christ’s Kingdom of just 
such contacts? Dr. Kagawa is only one of hundreds 
who have come from some missionary’s English class. 

A young man came to me just the other night 
with a deep hunger in his heart. “What is the pur- 
pose of religion?” was his opening question. His was 
the questioning of a scientific attitude, and his fur- 
ther questions struck deeper and deeper at his own 
doubts, and the value of Christianity as applied in 
our own western so-called Christian nations. “Please 
explain Jesus’ many miracles; I am a scientist,” he 
said in simple English. Then his final question was 
a request to explain Matthew 5: 38-39, “Resist not 
evil; turn the cheek,” (yes, he turned right to it very 
quickly)—the principle of non-resistance. Such 1s 
the attitude of hundreds and thousands of university 
graduates in Japan as well as in America. Chris- 
tianity is more than a “fire-escape.” It is a living 
fire within us, giving light and warmth to ourselves 
and others. 

A young woman asked to talk with a missionary 
of our acquaintance. Her opening remark was: “I 

(Continued on page 535) 





Digging In 


By Mattie Sue Worrorp Crawrorp* 


Je Yokohama, on board the ship which brought 
us back to Japan, we received a letter from a 
friend saying that the mission had decided that 
we would be stationed in Okazaki, one of our mis- 
sion stations on the main island. One would have to 
exchange places with us to know how we felt when 
we read that letter—a new city, a new home, and 
anew work, and we the only foreigners in the whole 
city. There would be no other missionaries to help 
over the hard places, to introduce us, to hand over 
to us work already begun. Over and over we asked 
ourselves, “How does one begin to dig in, to make 
contacts which will lead to opportunities for sowing 
the seed, which is the Word of God?” . 
When we arrived, bag and baggage, the minister, 
Hagiwara San, arrived almost simultaneously with 
his hammer and awl. He was attired in his work 
clothes and was ready to lend us a very able hand in 
getting settled. In a few days he had all the pieces 
of furniture that had been broken in the moving 
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*Mrs. V. A. Crawford i rd we rf 
nv. AY S an evangelistic missionary stationed at 
Okazaki, Japan, ° ? 


mended and in place. He had us feeling very much 
at home and not at all sorry for ourselves. He saw 
to it that we soon had a chance to meet the Christian 
group under his leadership, and we were assured 
that we did have friends in the city. Thus we settled 
down, praying daily to be used in God’s own way 
for us. 

The contacts have come to us in the most un- 
expected ways: a student pausing to take a picture 
of the sons, an English student who was in dire need 
of some help before taking an English examination, 


those who paused to read the passage of Scripture 


posted in front of the house, and so on. 

On our third Sunday in the city, a Japanese 
father, his two grown sons, and a daughter stopped 
to pay their respects. They had heard that a foreign 
family were in town and they wanted to see us. The 
contact with the two sons has been the beginning 
of forming a very promising weekly Bible class. The 
father is a strong Buddhist, but has no objection to 
his sons coming to hear the teachings of Jesus. The 
elder of those sons comes now three times a week 
to help Mr. Crawford with his Japanese study and 
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“Silver Pavilion”, Kyoto, Japan, formerly (about 300 or 
400 years ago) a rich man’s villa, now a small 
Buddbist temple. 


is very much at home with us in our daily life. 

Last Friday he arrived with an aged but spry 
uncle in tow. The old farmer had never seen a 
foreigner before and was determined not to let a 
good chance slip. He was entranced by all our queer 
doings, and in childlike simplicity, showed his 
delight. We let him wander at will through the 
house, even into the nursery to have a peep at the 
toys and boys. He paused beside a bowl of flowers 
which looked unreasonable to his trained eye, so he 
started right in to try to bring Japanese order out 
of our hodge-podge American arrangement. ‘The 
nephew called him back to his manners, and he 
proceeded to go on with his sight-seeing. The beds 
enthralled him most. These he felt and examined to 
his heart’s content. Evidently he did not think we 
were too hopeless, for before he left he asked if we 
could come to his “tumbled-down house and eat 
his poor food” on the following Sunday afternoon. 
We assured him that we would be delighted, know- 
ing that he was neatly turning the tables on us, for 
now we should be in the midst of strangeness in a 
Japanese farm home. 

This afternoon a taxi, sent by our host, arrived at 
our door at 2 P, M, to take us the four miles into 
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the country to the farm. When we arrived, Uncle 
met us at the outer gate with a broad smile of wel- 
come. Our student friends, their families, and a few 
neighbors awaited us in the courtyard. The court 
was surrounded by the houses of the farmer and his 
brother, and those of the tenants who helped to till 
the surrounding rice fields. 

Leaving our shoes at the door, we were shown 
first into the shrine room to see the Buddist shrine 
all candle-lighted and wreathed in incense smoke. 
Our two sons were fully impressed with the golden 
trimmings glittering in the candle light. Next we 
were taken into the tea room, the evident pride of 
the old man’s life. There, seated around a firebox 
sunk in the middle of the floor, we all again bowed 
in thanks to our host for his hospitality. Here every- 
thing was in readiness for the tea ceremony which 
is a ceremony indeed. Uncle took his rose-silk 
kerchief, folded it the prescribed number of times, 
and began his slow solemn rite . . . so many turns of 
the wrist, so many swipes of the cloth on the cup 
in one direction, so many swipes in the opposite 
direction, so many dips of water, so many dips of 
tea (which looks like Paris Green powder). Then 
with a tiny bamboo brush, which looks like a shaving 
brush, the mixture was whipped vigorously into a 
froth and solemnly handed to the waiting guest. I 








W ould this Japanese god speak to his worshipers in the 
language of John 3:16? 
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Heathen Worshipers, Kyoto, Japan. The long ropes are 
attached to bells which are rung to arouse the deity. 
“Before they call, 1 will answer, and while they are yet 
speaking, 1 will bear.” Isa. 65:24. 


came first. (Everyone uses the same cup but a new 
mixture.) I turned it up, took the prescribed number 
of sips (three and a half) and returned the cup to 
my host. I found that my failure ever to take a 
childhood dare helped me wonderfully to down the 
mixture which looks like spinach and tastes like 
uinine! 

Almost like a benediction it was to sit in that quiet 
room, watching those old hands, gnarled by “bone 
breaking” work on the farm, perform the ceremon 
which it took him thirty years to perfect. After all 
had been served, our host showed us his treasures, 


things of little worth except for their age and as- 
sociation. His prize possession was a piece of tile 
1200 years old! While we sat about talking, I asked 
the young nephew if he was learning the tea cere- 
mony. No, he did not care for it nor for the tea 
served. Precious to the older generation are these 
ancient ceremonies, meaningless to the younger! 
Before we departed, Mr. Crawford was asked to 
talk to the crowd of folk, mostly children, who had 
gathered to see the strange foreigners. They were 
all invited into the house, where they closely packed 
themselves in, squatted on the straw-matting floor. 
Standing with his back to the shrine, he told them 
simply the old, old story of Jesus—old to us but so, 
so new to that group. As he talked the crowd con- 
tinued to gather, some came in from their toil in the 
field with dirt clinging to their clothes and feet. I 
was reminded in a new way of the throngs which 
crowded about Jesus in the long ago. After the story, 
I was asked to sing, and how gladly I responded with: 


“T’ve found a Friend, oh, such a Friend, 
He loved me ere I knew Him..... ‘i 


So, through one contact made, we had been able 
to speak to sixty people at a tea party of our old 
Buddhist friend. We are going back as soon as we 
get a chance, to tell them more about the One who 
came to be the Light of the World. 





An Aeroplane View 


of Chinese Missions 


By B. C. Patrerson* 


fa value of mission work is being questioned 
today.. The Church is embarrassed at what 

seems small returns for the blood of hundreds 
of missionaries, the labor of thousands of men and 
women, and the expenditure through a century of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of treasure. Besides 
this, today Red propaganda is seized by the ton in 
port cities, and through this agency many school 
children are taught that all religion is a deception. 
Worse than that, some enemies in the camp preach 
4 social gospel with the sanctions of righteousness 
left out, which is as impotent as the toothless League 
of Nations sitting at Geneva. 





*Rev. B. C. Patterson, D.D., is an educational missionary. He is 
a professor in the Mateer Memorial Institute and Theological Semi- 
nary. Dr. Patterson has recently published a book Archaeology of 
the Bible, considered to be the finest book on this subject to be 


published for the Chinese Church. Dr. Patterson is located at 
Tenghsien, China. 


Let us take a comprehensive glance at mission 
work from its earliest days to see what its impact 
means to one fourth of the human race. Nestorian 
Christianity came to China in the sixth century. It 
met the greatest counterfeit religion the world has 
known: Buddhism, and Buddhism was then at its 
meridian. Buddhism, according to reports, owned 
half the land of China, and its priests ruled from 
palace to hovel. The Empress Wu Tse Tien had her 
favorite priest for whom she built a Heavenly Tem- 
ple 300 feet high, with all the gold and silver offer- 
ings a great people could subscribe. 

God’s hand was with these early Christians. Four 
thousand Syrian monks came to China and were in 
great favor. They were given high rank, and 
churches were built throughout every province. As 
one reads the history of the day we can almost hear 
the missionary speaking through the imperial edicts. 

Buddhism began to fall. In 714 A. D., Emperor 


‘ 
\ 
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Kai Yuen “sifted out” 12,000 Buddhist priests and 
returned them to lay life. Again in 846 A. D., Em- 
peror Wu Tsong destroyed 4600 temples, 40,000 
private temples and monasteries, sent back to lay 
life 265,000 monks and nuns, and confiscated “many 
thousand square miles of temple land.” Buddhism 
was wounded but not unto death, for the Christian 
monks were unfaithful, and the next year the Em- 
peror expelled 1,000 Syrian monks. However, 
Buddhism was dethroned and atheistic Confucianism 
filled the picture and reigned for a thousand years 
until 1900. 

In the meantime Buddhism had received another 
great blow. In 1850 the Tai Ping king, professing 
Christianity for political ends, destroyed every idol 
and temple he found, and the people today know 
that the idols are helpless. 

In about 1885, when Dr. DuBose wrote his 
Catechism of the Three Religions, his writer gladly 
painted Buddhism and Taoism in the darkest colors, 
but he was circumspect when speaking of Confucius. 
Confucianism was entrenched behind its moral 
maxims, emphasizing filial piety, loyalty, and social 
righteousness. Besides it carried political preferment, 
honor, and wealth. It sank its taproot into the very 
heart of the nation, and its precepts ruled every 
heart. Missionaries refused to let their converts bow 
to Confucian tablets or worship ancestors, exalting 
Christ above all. They met strong resistance in 
every home. 

Chang Chi Tsung, the viceroy of the two Hu 
provinces, seeing the threat of Christianity, memo- 
rialized Emperor Kwang Hsu to deify Confucius, 
so that he could be worshipped on a plane with 
Christ. He was deified, but within five years God 
dashed him from his pedestal. It was because of 
the Boxer murders that the Western powers de- 
manded that Confucian scholars be punished for the 
murder of 200 missionaries and tens of thousands of 
Christians. They were punished by not allowing 
them to stand the Confucian examinations for gov- 
ernment positions. The Chinese, moved by self- 
respect, cast out the whole system. The study of 
Confucius’ books has been discontinued. Thus one 
of the greatest victories for Christianity was bought 
with the blood of His martyr servants. 

Today, 50% of those who are prominent in gov- 
ernment positions in Nanking were educated in 
Christian institutions. A once proscribed religion 
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is now guaranteed religious freedom. Formerly 
missionaries were excluded—today they are wei- 
comed into every county in China. Newspapers, 
radios, motorcars, railroad, styles, Japenese ageres- 
sion, all have broken down the great wall that kept 
out the West and religion, and enable the East and 
West to meet on one plane. The missionary and 
Christian are today trusted as others are not. For 
example: 


Dr. Junkin was called into a city council, during 
a period of great stress, when the life of the magis- 
trate was demanded by a defeated general. Some- 
one proposed that Dr. Junkin go out and tell the 
general that the magistrate had fled. An avowed 
atheist spoke-up and said, “Never! He will not lie!” 


Again, when the city was besieged by thousands 
bent on murder and burning because of an injury 
they had sustained, the besiegers were told that 
reparation was being made, but they would accept 
the word of no one in the city except that of Pastor 
Cheng and Dr. Junkin. These men were let down, 
as Paul was, over the wall to assure them, and they 
believed them because they were Christians. Similar 
experiences in many places show the standing of a 
Christian in China today. 


God has wrought for his Church far more than 
is apparent. The Chinese were a people desperately 
proud, and both self-sufficient and profoundly 
ignorant (except for a few). They feared every 
spell of the Taoists. Every breeze had a menace, and 
every idol of the Buddhists was to be worshipped. 
China was intensely proud of her atheistic Confucian 
culture and anti-foreign to a high degree, but this 
is not the China we see today. God has wrought 
for His people to an astonishing degree. The num- 
ber of Christians baptized in the first sixty years of 
work of missions in China can be matched in a year 
today. Seven Christians were received in the first 
ten years’ work at Sutsien. Today twice that number 
and more may be received each year at any of its 
seventy out-stations. 


There is no cause for anxiety about the progress 
of our mission work, and no reason to relax interest 
and effort for the conversion of China. While the 
number of baptized Christians is comparatively small, 
the lump to be leavened is enormous. If we are 
loyal to the Master as He was faithful in all His 
house, the day of triumph is sure. 





Are you planning to study our Jubilee Year book, With Christ Into Tomorrow? 
Joint Mission Study Season—October 11-November 15, 1936. 
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Missionary Arrivals and Departures 


ARRIVALS 


From Africa—Mr. Allen M. Craig 
From Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. J. K. Johnston 
From China—Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. Mosley 
Miss Hazel Matthes 
Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. Hudson 
From Japan—Rev. and Mrs. S. M. Erickson 
From Korea—Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. Boggs 
Rev. B. A. Cumming 
Miss Anna McQueen 
From Mexico—Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Ross 


DEPARTURES 


To Africa—Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Shive, returning 

from furlough. 
Rev. and Mrs. V. A. Anderson 
To Brazil—Rev. and Mrs. A. S. Maxwell 
Rev. and Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart (new 

missionaries). Mr. Arehart was born 
in Frankford, W. Va., and had his 
preparatory education in Frankford 
District High School, and in Hampden- 
Sydney College. He received his 
theological training in Union Theolo- 
gical Seminary, Richmond, Va. He 
goes to the East Brazil Mission to do 
evangelistic work. 
Mrs. Arehart was before her marriage, 
Miss Frances Beryl Butler of Monroe, 
La. She was born in Eldorado, Ark. 
She was educated in the schools of 
Monroe, Silliman College, and As- 
sembly’s Training School, Richmond, 
Va. She expects to assist her husband 
in evangelistic work in the East Brazil 
Mission. 

To Japan—Rev. and Mrs. C. A. Logan. Mrs. Logan, 
was, before her marriage on June 3, 


1936, Miss Laura Morrison Brown of 
Staunton, Va. She was born in 
Romney, W. Va., and was educated at 
Mary Baldwin College in Staunton, 
Va., and at Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga. She also spent a term at 
the University of Pennsylvania. After 
September 1, Dr. and Mrs. Logan will 
be located in Tokyo, Japan. Mrs. 
Logan is a new missionary to Japan. 








Above—Mrs. E. Raynard 
Arehart, née Frances Beryl 
Butler, new missionary to 
Brazil, and Rev. E. Ray- 
nard Arehart, new mis- 
sionary to Brazil. 

Left—Mrs. Charles A.Logan, 
née Laura Morrison Brown, 
new missionary to Japan. 

















Why I Went to Japan 
(Continued from page 531) 


am in trouble. I was told that religion would help 
me, and so I went to the temple.” 

‘Did it help you?” asked the missionary. 

No, it did no good. I was unmoved.” Then for 
an hour they talked, and the face of the girl was 
completely changed in that time. She met “Him 
who is able.” There is a great need in this land for 
the Good News of the forgiving love of God which 
alone is able to bring joy and peace to troubled 
hearts. This young woman oe» young man are 


typical of many, many more to whom the Good 
News is indeed good, wonderful, deeply and utterly 
satisfying. 

If you ask me again, “Why do you want to be 
in Japan?”, I shall answer you this time, “Because 
of the great need for missionaries, and, only inciden- 
tally, because I was born there, which last reason 
perhaps gives me a deeper sympathy for, and under- 
standing of, the people.” That is my final and com- 
plete answer. “PRAY YE that the Lord of the harvest 
will send forth laborers’—and then back up your 
prayers with as much material evidence in financial 
support as you possibly can. 
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November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


November 
November 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


Happy Birthday to You! 


1—Mrs. Lardner W. Moore, Japan. 

1—Mr. Z. V. Myers, Mexico. 

1—Miss Emma E. Gardner, Japan. 

4—Mrs. A. A. Talbot, China. 

5—Dr. K. T. Mosley, China. 

6—Rev. C. L. Crane, Africa. 

6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan (retired), 
on field. 

6—Mrs. L. H. Lancaster, China. 

6—Mrs. Lucy Hall Morton, Brazil (re- 
tired). Home address, c/o Rev. 
M. J. Murray, Banner Elk, N. C. 

7—Mrs. Lowry Davis, China. 

7—Mrs. Geo. T. McKee, Africa. 

7—Mrs. Wm. C. Worth, Africa. 

8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa. 

g—Mrs. ‘Andrew Allison, China. 

10—Mrs. ._Norman G. Patterson, China. 

12—Mrs. Walter S. Swetnam, Brazil. 

14—Miss Lelia G. Kirtland, Japan. 

14—Rev. Chas. A. Logan, Japan. 

16—Dr. Norman G. Patterson, China. 


November 


November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 


Note—A 


18—Miss E. V. Lee, Mexico (retired), 
602 Santa Rita, Laredo, Texas. 
18—Miss Josephine Woods, China. 
19—Mrs. Geo. Hudson, China. 
19—Mrs. Edgar A. Woods, China. 
z2o—Mrs. L. G. DeLand, Africa. 
zo—Rev. H. H. Munroe, Japan. 
23—Dr. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa. 
23—Mrs. E. R. Kellersberger, Africa. 
24—Miss Mattie S. Tate, Korea. 
25—Rev. S. M. Erickson, Japan. 
26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea. 
27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China. 
27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil. 
28—Mr. S. C. Farrior, China. 
30—Rev. D. L. Williamson, Brazil. 


Birthday Card with signature only and 





November 17—Dr. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa. 
November 17—Mrs. M. P. McCormick, China (re- 


tired). 202 Lenior, Morganton, 
N. C. 


unsealed, bearing a 142 cent stamp, may be mailed to any 
of the above, to the address which appears in the back of 
every other issue of this magazine. Star before the mis- 
sionary’s name indicates “on furlough.” The home address 
will be supplied by the Educational Department, Box 330, 
Nashville, Tenn., on request. If cards are sealed, regular 
first-class postage must be paid—s cents to Africa, China, 
Japan and Korea; 3 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 








Hidden Treasure 


How did the first missionaries to Japan learn the 
language? 

Who were our first Southern Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries to Japan? 


Who was Mr. Itagata? 


What is the Japanese proverb concerning the plain 
in which the city of Nagoya is situated? 


What church has recently taken over the carrying 
on of the Carrie MacMillan Home? 


Name a few of the sights which impressed Miss 


What confidence did the Japanese student place in 
the teacher? 

How were Mr. and Mrs. Crawford received in 
Okasaki? 

What are some of the maneuvers necessary for cere- 
monial tea drinking? 

What are some of the reasons why Rev. James A. 
McAlpine went to Japan? 

Why did Dr. C. A. Logan go to Japan? 

What happened to Buddhism in 714 A. D.? 

What confidence did the city council show in 


Archibald when she arrived in Japan. 


Dr. Junkin? 





FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Receipts—April 1, 1935—August 1, 1935 
Receipts—April 1, 1936—August 1, 1936 


Increase for four months 


$117,719.40 


$ 6,510.46 
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HOME MISSIONS 


CLAUDE H. PRITCHARD, Editor 


Atlanta, Ga. 














The Growth of Our Church by Synods 


In this and succeeding issues of the Survey, the Home Mission section is being used to feature 
the development and growth of our Church in each of the synods during the seventy-five years of 
our Church’s separate existence. We present herewith the story of the Synod of North Carolina, 
our largest synod, and the story of Snedecor Memorial, the youngest and smallest synod in our 


Assembly.—E ditor. 





Presbyterianism in North Carolina 
Its Home Missionary Work 


By Anvrew J. Howe * 


RESBYTERIANISM is deeply implanted in the 

life of the people of North Carolina. Its numbers 

in the synod of that state are larger than in any 
other synod of the Southern Presbyterian Church; 
and, were it not for the giving up of a considerable 
part of its territory in the western section to the new 
Synod of Appalachia, its membership would now be 
more than 86,000, which is more than five times the 
number of Presbyterians in the state seventy-five 
years ago. One reason for the growth of the Church 
in the state is its early attention to home missionary 
work and its continued interest in it. But there is an 
historic background beyond that, which is of special 
interest. 

The beginnings of Presbyterianism within the 
boundaries of North Carolina go back to early 
colonial days. There were Scotch immigrants as far 
back as 1729; and there is the record of “Irish” 
Presbyterians who came to the colony under the 
leadership of one Henry McCulloch in 1736. These 
were really Scotch who had sojourned in the 
province of Ulster, Ireland, before settling on lands 
in Duplin county granted by King George II. These 
latter at once established regular worship at a place 
called Goshen, and the church was named the 
Goshen Grove Church. The old Grove Presby- 
terian Church of Kenansville, which claims a con- 


tinuous existence since 1754, drew its life from these 
Scotch-Irish settlers. 





*Rev. Andrew J. Howell is pastor of the Winter Park Presby- 
tan Church of Wilmington, North Carolina. 


But, before that date, another church was estab- 
lished by Scottish immigrants who settled along the 
Black River, also in the eastern part of the colony. 
This was the “Black River Chapel,” which is said to 
have an authentic history going back to 1740. The 
church exists to this day. 

Then came a missionary from Pennsylvania named 
Hugh McAden, who preached in the country sur- 
rounding Wilmington, the seaport, and in the town 
itself. He began his labors in 1754, and in the next 
few years had established several settled pastorates, 
including the old Rockfish Church, which is still a 
strong center of Presbyterian interest. The fruitage 
of the labors of McAden had much to do with the 
Presbyterian groundwork of eastern North Caro- 
lina. Presbyterian ministers from England also 
settled in Wilmington and elsewhere, but the Estab- 
lished Church of England frowned upon their activi- 
ties as clergymen. 

After the battle of Culloden Moor in 1746, there 
was a large immigration of Scottish refugees who 
came into the Cape Fear section under the patronage 
of the governor, Gabriel Johnston, who was him- 
self a Scotchman. These were Presbyterians, and 
many of them made their way up the river courses 
and laid the foundation for Presbyterianism in the 
very heart of the colony. 

Then came the great movement of Scotch-Irish 
into the colony, coming down from Pennsylvania 
through the Valley of Virginia. The piedmont sec- 
tion of the state owes its strength largely to the in- 
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fluence of these loyal Presbyterian religionists. It 
was these that prepared the ground for the establish- 
ment of the first presbytery in the colony (Orange), 
and its oversight of the churches which had been 
established, and for the further spread of the gospel 
through its territory. Hanover Presbytery had ex- 
tended into piedmont North Carolina. Then came 
the organization of Orange Presbytery in 1770. 
Concord Presbytery was established in 1795, and 
Fayetteville in 1813. The Synod of North Carolina 
came into existence in 1813. 

There are fine old churches of revered memory 
established by those Scotch-Irish settlers—Buffalo, 
Hawfields, Thyatira, Barnetts, Nutbush, Bluff, Little 
River, and others. These all have good reason to 
be thankful for their long and useful life. 

Each of the early ministers of the colony, or state, 
covered a large district. His pastorate included many 
churches, and there were preaching services in addi- 
tion wherever the people could be assembled. Labors 
were abundant, and the story of them appears in 
much of the older history of the state. The Presby- 
terian ministers invariably displayed great patriotism. 
The Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence of 
May 20, 1775, attested the influence of those who 
[ane the dignity and freedom of the Calvinistic 

aith. 

Through all the early days, the missionary spirit 
was abroad. The great revival period, beginning 
about 1800, witnessed the Presbyterians covering 
many parts of the state with their strong gospel 
messages. Rev. Robert Tate had in 1798 ridden his 
horse more than 200 miles to preach the gospel as 
a missionary in the far eastern portion of the state. 
He thus displayed the Presbyterian idea of looking 
everywhere for the called of the Lord. 

New ground was continuously laid for the 
Presbyterian Church and its missionary develop- 
ment. The soil was well prepared in an earnestness 
of faith and work which gave strength to the early 
Church. What followed in the growth of the 
Presbyterian Church was but a natural consequence. 
There is inspiration in the record for still holding to 
the spirit of the pioneeers in missionary work. 

It is said that the opening sermon preached before 
the newly-established Synod of North Carolina in 
1813 was on the text, Mark 16:15, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
The mission interest that first held its attention was 
naturally in its own territory, for there were in it 
great unchurched and undeveloped sections. 

The work of the churches was stimulated by 
periodic seasons of revival. These continued for 
many years. Their quickening was for all denomina- 
tions, the Presbyterians receiving their full share of 
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the blessings. Then came the great revival of 1858, 
which brought a great spiritual uplift, particularly 
in the Presbyterian Church. Missionary zeal was 
enlarged and new churches established. The in- 
fluence of this great awakening was still moving the 
people when the War between the States began, and 
with it the history of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Confederate States. 

In North Carolina, as in other Southern states, the 
war made large demands upon the ministry. Many 
of the younger ministers left their churches and 
entered the Confederate army as chaplains or field 
officers. Those remaining in their pastorates tried to 
look after their own and other churches, and besides 
engage in general evangelistic work. They were 
full of labors and cheerfully devoted all their energies 
to the work of the gospel. The fact is, the missionary 
spirit prevailed, and the course of regular pastorates 
was greatly disarranged. 

The three presbyteries of Orange, Concord, and 
Fayetteville were chiefly concerned with supporting 
and directing evangelists and missionaries. There 
were nearly twenty of these men. They preached 
in vacant churches, held evangelistic meetings in 
needy places, and conducted services in army camps. 
The whole synod was thus practically a home mis- 
sion field. ‘The Church was a great blessing and 
supplied an anxious people with the comforts and 
hopes of the gospel. But the whole work was 
repressed by the tolls of the war. 

At the close of the war, the synod stood to regain 
its depleted powers by taking a fresh interest in home- 
missionary work. The Presbytery of Wilmington 
was formed in 1868 as a home-mission presbytery to 
take care of gospel needs in southeastern North 
Carolina. In 1869 the Presbytery of Mecklenburg 
came into being to meet the needs of the country 
surrounding the town of Charlotte. The general 
work took on new life and Presbyterian missions 
were started in many new places. These were nearly 
all to result in organized churches, which in turn 
became centers of local missionary efforts. ma 

Rev. D. I. Craig, D. D., in his book published in 
1907, entitled Development of the Presbyterian 
Church in North Carolina, gives a graphic picture 
of the times. From this book much material is 
drawn for this historical sketch. 

So great was the loss of life during the war, how- 
ever, that the total membership of the Presbyterian 
Church in North Carolina at its close was only about 
15,000. North Carolina had furnished more soldiers 
to the Confederate army than any other state. Its 
enlistment of 125,000 men was more than its voting 
population, and its casualties in young men killed in 
battle or by disease in camp was therefore very 
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Grove Presbyterian Church, Kenansville, N. C. 
Established: 1754. 





Old Bluff Church, near Fayetteville, N. C. 
Founded 1758. 


heavy. Church membership was thus greatly de- 
pleted. 

The Synod of North Carolina now set itself vig- 
orously to the task of encouraging evangelistic work 
in the several presbyteries, and adopted resolutions 
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First Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, he eal 
Established 1817. 

















First Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, N. C. 
Organized 1832. 
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calling on the presbyteries to engage more largely in 
it. The synod appointed its own Agent of Evangelis- 
tic Labor—Rev. C. M. Payne. He kept the cause 
constantly before the presbyteries, and urged that 
evangelistic work be done in counties where there 
were no Presbyterian churches. Such counties com- 
prised a little less than one third of the total num- 
ber in the state. Rev. J. C. Alexander succeeded Dr. 
Payne in the work, and he was followed by Rev. J. 
W. Primrose. Rev. Alexander Sprunt served later in 
the office. 

The synod debated the question of whether it had 
a legal right to appoint an evangelist of its own, and 
it was some time before an agreement was reached 
and the synodical evangelist appointed. As it was, 
even when he received his appointment, he could 
not enter upon his duties, because of lack of funds 
to support him. Still, the synod’s encouraging mes- 
sages went to the presbyteries commending their 
evangelistic labors and rejoicing in the results ac- 
complished. 

Inasmuch as evangelistic efforts and the develop- 
ment of home missions have so much to do with the 
growth of the Church, this sketch views the growth 
and development of the Presbyterian Church in 
North Carolina from this point of view. 

A synodical evangelist was not secured until 1889. 
He was Rev. W. D. Morton, D. D. Visiting weak 
churches and holding evangelistic meetings occupied 
his time fully, and he was the means of bringing a 
large number into the membership of the Presby- 
terian Church, and of establishing new churches in 
sections which had been religiously destitute. 

Before Dr. Morton’s appointment, there still ex- 
isted in the synod questions as to the authority of 
synod to have such an evangelist working under its 
authority; the contention being that such work 
properly belonged only to the presbyteries. How- 
ever, Dr. Morton’s great success disarmed the oppos- 
ing members, and synod’s home missions was soon 
fully established in North Carolina. 

In order to foster the work in the northeastern 
part of the state, the Presbytery of Albemarle was 
set off from Orange Presbytery in 1889. It included, 
besides a large section of unoccupied territory, a 
few strong city churches. The new presbytery, ac- 
cepting its responsibility, undertook its great task, 
and good results began promptly to appear. In its 
large missionary project it had the assistance of the 
synod, and secured the services of the synodical 
evangelist for a large part of his time, as well as put- 
ting into its field its own evangelists. The northeast- 
ern counties were thus provided gospel advantages 
which they had not known before, and it was very 
evident that many of the people welcomed heartily 
the coming of a Church which met their intelligent 
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needs. The territory of Albemarle Presbytery was 
mostly prime missionary land, and the work done 
within its bounds has ever been an inspiration to 
those interested in home-missionary enterprises. 

The Presbyterian membership in the state was at 
that time (1889) about 26,000, and while the in- 
crease had been but a little over 10,000 in twent 
years, the foundation was being laid for a much more 
rapid growth in the near future. In many sections 
there were Presbyterian traditions which stirred the 
heart of the people and helped in the growth of the 
Church. The early Scotch settlements had much to 
do with that interest. 

At the beginning of the eighteen nineties, there- 
fore, the synod developed a new and consuming in- 
terest in home-mission work. Dr. Morton’s meetings 
were producing results which moved the synod to a 
high degree of enthusiasm. Consequently, money 
for the support of the work was subscribed in much 
larger amounts than ever before; and the synod, in 
addition to Dr. Morton, appointed two other evan- 
gelists, Drs. E. W. Smith and W. E. Mcllwaine. Dr. 
J. M. Rose later served as evangelist. Besides this, 
synod took a large part in the support of several 
presbyterial evangelists. 

Dr. Alexander Sprunt was made Superintendent of 
Home Missions, and this was the beginning of that 
office in North Carolina. Altogether there was a 
strong coterie of able men developing the work, and 
the synod entered into a period of marked growth. 
New churches sprang up in many places, and the 
yearly meetings of synod were greatly refreshed by 
the reports of the evangelists, who gave stirring fig- 
ures as to the new members received into the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Space will not permit a recital of the names of the 
evangelists and special workers in the synod at the 
time; but the decade of the nineties was one of in- 
tense evangelistic interest, notwithstanding the fi- 
nancial depression which the country then suffered. 

Dr. E. W. Smith later became Superintendent, and 
after him a man of wondrous usefulness in the Lord’s 
kingdom, the Rev. William Black. He had been a 
successful lawyer before being called to the ministry. 
He was noted for his zeal and untiring energy. His 
labors were abundant and greatly blessed in the con- 
version of souls. Before him lay thirty-four years 
of service in all parts of the state. When he was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Divinity by David- 
son College, the college declared him to be the most 
widely loved man in North Carolina. 

Dr. Black served as evangelist, Treasurer of Home 
Missions and Superintendent at the same time, until 
Dr. A. J. McKelway was made Superintendent, and 
Dr. Black was left to devote all of his time to holding 
evangelistic meetings. 
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First Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, N. C. Organized 1824. 


The general church membership increased rap- 
idly, numbering about 35,000 at the close of the 
century. The gifts for the benevolent objects of the 
Church were greatly enlarged and there was no ap- 
parent lessening of interest in home-missionary 
work. 

Special attention had now been given to work in 
the mountains of the state, and Presbyterian 
churches were established in several new districts. 
To keep in closer touch with this development, 
Asheville Presbytery was formed in 1896 from the 
Presbytery of Mecklenburg. A great part of the 
credit for the enlargement of this mountain work 
is due to the vision of Rev. R. F. Campbell, D. D., of 
Asheville, and the labors of Rev. R. P. Smith, D. D., 
the very capable superintendent and evangelist of 
the new territory. There were several local evan- 
gelists constantly at work, and Presbyterian 
churches soon appeared in counties where there had 
been none before. This work attracted widespread 
ef which interest, in fact, continues until this 

ay. 

A new Superintendent of missions for the synod 
began his work in 1899. He was Rev. E. E. Gillespie, 
who had been an evangelist in Orange Presbytery. 
He was a young man of remarkable activity, who 
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went to all parts of the state holding meetings and 
looking after new work. The synod was by this 
time apparently a great organization, with the cen- 
tral object of preaching the gospel in destitute places ! 
and establishing Presbyterian churches in new local- 
ities. Its object was attained and the supporting in- 
terest sustained. 

King’s Mountain Presbytery was formed in 1902. 
The establishment of a new presbytery always stim- 
ulates home-mission work. In this case the new 
presbytery began active efforts on its own responsi- 
bility. 

Dr. Gillespie’s work in his office, which contin- 
ued for several years, was considered to be construc- 
tive to a large degree. Back of the work of the Su- 
perintendent, there was the efficient and self-sacri- 
ficing Home Missions Committee of the synod, 
which had served faithfully, with changes, of course, 


in its personnel, since the beginning of the new i 
movement in the interest of Synodical Home Mis- | 
sions. 


Dr. R. P. Smith succeeded Dr. Gillespie in the of- 
fice of Superintendent, and showed the same effec- 
tive ability in the general work that he had displayed 
in his mountain field of labors. Rev. M. McG. 
Shields was an outstanding evangelist at the time in 
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the preaching efforts of the synod. A large num- 
ber of mission day schools were also established as 
an aid in the development of Presbyterian commu- 
nities. 

This general interest in home-mission work was 
to result in a great increase in the number of Pres- 
byterians in the coming years. The zealous interest 
and efforts of the synod and presbyteries in the 
Lord’s work afforded a stimulus to other denomina- 
tions in many localities. In practically all evangel- 
istic services conducted by the evangelists of the 
Presbyterian Church, there were those who made 
their decisions for the Christian life and joined 
churches of other denominations. The Presbyterians 
have, therefore, had much pleasure in the thought 
that they have been doing the Lord’s work rather 
than serving solely their own interests. 

It is hardly worth while to continue details to 
much extent as to the further activities of the Pres- 
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byterian Church in North Carolina. Having based 
this article upon the development of the home-mis- 
sion idea, however, there may be mentioned a few 
more facts gathered at wide intervals up to the pres- 
ent time. 

In 1910, the church membership in the synod 
numbered 44,435. Rev. M. McG. Shields was then 
Superintendent of Home Missions. The synod the 
year before had raised $12,245 for its home-mission 
work, and had the advantage of the services of two 
earnest and busy general evangelists, Rev. William 
Black and Rev. G. W. Belk. The amount contrib- 
uted to the cause would not now be considered a 
large one, but it indicated a growing interest in the 
work. 

In 1915, Rev. A. W. Crawford had become Super- 
intendent, and the general evangelists were Rev. 
William Black and Rev. O. G. Jones, besides some 

(Continued on page 572) 





A Review of Our N egto Work for the 
Diamond Jubilee 


By W. M. Stxes* 


O ADEQUATE treatment of this subject can 
be given within the limits of this article. The 
history of the work done for the Negroes by 

the Presbyterian people in the South forms a virgin 
field for research worthy of a dissertation for a doc- 
tor’s degree. I would like to see some competent and 
sympathetic Presbyterian graduate student make a 
thorough study of the Christian work done for the 
Negroes by the Presbyterian Church in the South 
since the Negro’s first introduction into America. 
This would, of course, go far back of the organiza- 
tion of our Southern Assembly in 1861, and rightly 
so, because the Southern Presbyterian people’s work 
for the Negroes dates back almost to the beginning 
of Presbyterianism in America. 

The African Negro was first introduced into this 
country in 1619, when a Dutch man-of-war entered 
the mouth of the James River in Virginia with 
twenty Negroes for sale. By 1776 there were 500,- 
ooo Negroes in the colonies, 300,000 of whom were 
in the Northern colonies. When the first census 
was taken in 1790, the number had become 757,- 
208, and at the outbreak of the War between the 
States there were 4,441,830. At the time of their 


“Rev. W. M. Sikes, D.D., is Dean of the Theological Department, 
Stillman Institute. 


emancipation, ninety per cent of them were illit- 
erate. 

In 1861 there were reported 488,000 Christian Ne- 
groes in the South. The statistics give Baptists 220,- 
ooo, Methodists 200,000, Presbyterians 31,000, Epis- 
copalians 7,000, and unclassified Christians 30,000." 

The 1930 Federal census gives the total Negro 
population in the United States as 11,891,143. The 
total Negro population in the sixteen states within 
the bounds of the Southern Presbyterian Church is 
9,420,747, and of this number there are 4,281,987 
church members, leaving 5,138,760 souls not en- 
rolled in any church. It is these more than five mil- 
lion souls for whom the Christian church of the 
South is directly responsible today. 

The work of the Presbyterian Church for the 
Negroes prior to 1861 does not come within the 
scope of our Diamond Jubilee, but our work for 
the Negroes since 1861 would be incomplete wit4- 
out some reference to its background in former 
years. 

During this earlier period, organized church bod- 
ies such as presbyteries and synods undertook com- 
paratively little if anything in behalf of the Negro 
people. Most of what was done was done for them 


1[sabella Remshart Redding, My Beloved Country, pp. 34-35: 
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by individual Christians and local congregations. 
Church buildings were erected with galleries for the 
accommodation of the Negro worshippers, and 
numbers of these Negroes were members of the same 
churches with the white people. It would be inter- 
esting, and perhaps surprising, to know how large 
anumber of Negroes belonged to white churches in 
those days. Large numbers of devout white Chris- 
tions, especially among the good women, gave per- 
sonal instruction in the Bible and the catechisms of 
the Church to the Negroes who came under their 
influence, and God only knows how many immortal 
souls are in glory today as a result of these labors 
of love on the part of these good people for their 
Negro slaves. 


Among the early ministerial workers in behalf of - 


the Negroes may be mentioned the name of Rev. 
Samuel Davies, of Hanover County, Virginia, who 
throughout a ministry of twelve years in this field 
(1747-1759) was zealous.in giving the gospel to the 
Negroes within the bounds of his labors. He re- 
ported to the Society for the Promotion of the Gos- 
pel among the Poor, of which he was a member, that 
there were multitudes of Negroes in different parts 
of Virginia who were “eagerly desirous to be in- 
structed and embraced every opportunity of ac- 
quainting themselves with the doctrines of the gos- 
pel”; and that many could “intelligently read a plain 
author, and especially their Bible.” On Saturday 
evenings and Sundays he was accustomed to dis- 
tribute Bibles and other religious books for them to 
read,? 

The most conspicuous plantation mission work 
for the Negroes was done by Rev. Charles Colcock 
Jones, D. D., in the old Midway Church community, 
Liberty County, Georgia, where a large part of his 
ministry from 1830 to his death in 1863 was spent 
as “an apostle to the colored people.” In this par- 
ticular section of the county there were at that time 
4,500 slaves. Dr. Jones’ religious activities among 
them included two or three preaching services every 
Sunday, and throughout the week he filled periodic 
engagements with the Negroes on the plantations. 
He organized “The Association for the Religious In- 
struction of the Negroes,” and is said to have “out- 
ranked all others in the South on the religious in- 
struction of the Negroes.” 8 

Perhaps the most outstanding city mission for Ne- 
goes in those days was that maintained in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, under the auspices of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church of that city. It is said that 
the origin of the Zion Presbyterian Church for Ne- 





y — G. Woodson, The Education of The Negro Prior to 1861, 
. 49°50. 


3John Jones, Semi-Centennial of Columbia Seminary, pp. 195-204. 
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-groes in Charleston was almost entirely due to the 


work, spiritually and materially, of Dr. Thomas 
Smyth as pastor, and to the help and subscriptions of 
the Adger family into which he married.* This mis- 
sion was served for four years by Dr. J. B. Adger as 
a full-time minister, and then, from 1853 to 1861, 
by Rev. John L. Girardeau, D. D., who organized 
the Negro members of the Second Presbyterian 
Church into a separate church in 1854. This church 
still exists and is doing a good work, though since 
1874 it has been connected with the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. In 1927 a tablet was placed in 
front of the church with an inscription to Dr. Girar- 
deau as the first pastor. 

The following account of the beginning of the 
Zion Church has been preserved: 


“After Dr. Girardeau brought the matter before the 
church, and a call was made for Negro members, thirty-six 
joined the new organization. The wisdom of this change 
was soon evident. With a steady growth the membership 
was divided into classes, each under a proper leader. The 
sick, with a sick fund, were regularly looked after. The 
energetic work of Dr. Girardeau, at the Bible weekly in- 
struction, led the leading Negroes of other churches to admit 
that the Anson Street work was ‘of the Lord.’ Thus, starting 
with thirty-six members in 1854, there were in 1860 over six 
hundred enrolled members, with a regular congregation of 
1,500 attendance.” 5 


In 1846, the synods of Alabama and Mississippi 
jointly negotiated the purchase of a Negro, named 
Harrison W. Ellis, his wife and little son, from their 
owner at Eutaw, Alabama, gave them their freedom, 
and sent them to Liberia in Africa as missionaries. 
Ellis is described as “a pious and learned, though self- 
taught slave, whom the Missionary Board has agreed 
to receive into their service in the establishment of 
a mission in Liberia, provided that his freedom and 
that of his family can be secured.”® Ellis was 
licensed and ordained to the ministry by Tuscaloosa 
Presbytery in 1846. A year later Dr. Charles A. 
Stillman reported that he had accompanied Ellis and . 
his family to New Orleans, where they engaged pas- 
sage to Liberia, and that he had since heard from 
them of their safe arrival at their destination. This 
story reveals the Church’s interest in the evangeliza- 
tion of the Negro both at home and abroad, even in 
those early times. 

At Lexington, Virginia, deacon Thomas J. Jack- 
son, later known as “Stonewall”. Jackson, organized 
a Sunday school for Negroes in 1856, and personally 
superintended it until he left home to engage in the 
war in 1861. Even while he was in the war, he sent 


4Louisa Cheves Stoney, Biographical Notes by Thomas Smyth, 
D.D., p. 199. 

5G. A. Blackburn, Life Work of John L. Girardeau, D.D., p. 32. 

6Minutes of Synod of Alabama, Vol. I., p. 87. 
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his personal check to the pastor of the Lexington 
Church for the support of his Negro Sunday school. 
This Sunday school is said to have continued to 
operate for over thirty years, and ceased to exist 
only after the necessity for it passed away.’ 

Many other instances of splendid work done by 
the Presbyterian people for the Negroes in those 
early times could be given if space permitted, but 
these will suffice to show that there was no small 
number of our Southern Presbyterian people en- 
gaged in doing what they could for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the Negro people. Of course, during this 
period the Christian Negroes, of whom there were 
many, held their church membership in the white 
churches. 


From 1861 TO THE PRESENT TIME 


Following the War between the States, the Ne- 
gro members of the Presbyterian Church in the 
South separated themselves almost en masse from 
our branch of the Church and went either into the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., or formed independ- 
ent churches of their own. This mass movement 
away from our Church was due in part to our policy 
of trying to retain our Negro members in the same 
ecclesiastical status which they occupied before the 
War.® 

However, the people of our Church continued to 
feel their obligation to the Negro people and to do 
what they could for their spiritual welfare. The 
first Assembly, meeting in Augusta, Georgia, De- 
cember 4, 1861, adopted the following resolution: 


“That the great field of missionary operations among our 
colored population falls more immediately under the care 
of the Committee of Domestic Missions; and that said Com- 
mittee be urged to give it serious and constant attention, and 
the presbyteries to codperate with the Committee in secur- 
ing pastors and missionaries for this field.” 


At almost every meeting of the Assembly for a 
number of years plans were formed and discussed 
for the religious instruction of the Negroes. The 
1865 Assembly adopted a lengthy paper stating that 
neither the Christian relationship of the Negroes nor 
the responsibility of the whites to give them the 
gospel had been altered in the least by their new 
civil status. The Assembly of 1866 recommended 
that wherever a church session or presbytery found 
a colored person possessed of suitable qualifications 
he should be licensed to preach as an exhorter among 
the colored people, under the supervision of the 
body appointing him.® 


7™W. W. Moore, The Union Seminary Review, April 1918, p. 203. 

8E. T. Thompson, Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United 
States, pp. 192-195. 

9Minutes of General Assembly, 1865, p. 369. 
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In 1874 the General Assembly adopted a new pol- 
icy whereby the goal should be the establishment of 
a “separate, independent, and self-sustaining colored 
Presbyterian Church, ministered to by colored 
preachers of approved piety.” The plan anticipated 
the formation of presbyteries, and “when two or 
more such presbyteries shall exist, they may unite to 
form a synod. As was the case in our own history, 
this may, for a time, continue to be the highest court. 
A time, however, may arrive when, from the in- 
crease in the number of its churches and presby- 
teries, said synod may find it expedient to divide, 
and combine in a General Assembly.” 2° This con- 
tinues to be the policy of our Church until the pres- 
ent time, though the development of the plan has 
only reached the stage of a synod with four presby- 
teries. The possibility of a Negro General Assem- 
bly still lies in the dim future, so dim that it cannot 
yet be seen. 

In keeping with the spirit of this new policy, the 
General Assembly of 1876 adopted a recommenda- 
tion looking to the founding of an institution of 
learning for the education of Negro ministers who 
should preach the gospel to their own people. The 
establishment and the superintendency of the insti- 
tution was placed in the hands of Rev. Charles A. 
Stillman, D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, under whose tutelage 
the school was opened in that city in the fall of 1876, 
with a class of six students, only two of whom were 
Presbyterians. The Rev. Andrew Flinn Dickson, 
M. A., pastor of the church at Chester, South Car- 
olina, was called to become the first professor, with 
Dr. Stillman as superintendent. 

The Report on the Negro Work to the Assembly 
of 1877 says: 

“Eighteen presbyteries report that something is being 
done in their bounds for the work among the colored people. 
From the reports it also appears that there are twenty-one 
churches for colored people, five colored ministers, three 
colored licentiates, and six colored candidates for the min- 
istry, under the care of fifty-four reporting presbyteries. 
This shows an increase of seven churches, two ministers, and 
five candidates over last year. The number of licentiates is 
the same. It is possible that the increase in candidates 1s 
due, at least in some degree, to the stimulating effect of the 
action of the last Assembly in establishing the training school 
for colored ministers at Tuscaloosa, Alabama.” 11 

In the year 1890 the Home Mission Committee 
joined with the Executive Committee for the Educa- 
tion of a Colored Ministry in employing the Rev. A. 
L. Phillips, D. D., as Field Secretary to increase the 
interest of the churches in Colored Evangelization. 
The following year the General Assembly erected 
the Executive Committee of Colored Evangeliza- 


10Minutes of General Assembly, 1874, p. 516. 
11Minutes of General Assembly, 1877, p. 460. 
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Home 
Missions 
tion, and made Dr. Phillips the Executive Secretary. 
Dr. Phillips was an indefatigable worker, and under 
his care the Negro work began to make progress, 
though the developments were slow. 

“Dr, Phillips resigned as Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Colored Evangelization in 1897 and was succeeded 
by Rev. D. Clay Lilly, who surrendered the position to Rev. 
James G. Snedecor in 1903.” 12 

The administration of the Negro work contin- 
ued under the direction of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Colored Evangelization until 1911, when this 
Committee was discontinued and the work taken 
over by the Executive Committee of Home Mis- 
sions, in whose care it has remained ever since. This 
action was taken with the hope of getting better 
financial support for the work. 

The first Negro presbytery of our Church, the 
Presbytery of North and South Carolina, was or- 
ganized in 1887, and by the year 1891 the number of 
presbyteries increased to five, though their member- 
ship was small. “The General Assembly, having dis- 
covered that the majority of the colored ministers 
were ready to form an independent Colored Pres- 
byterian Church, placed its imprimatur upon the 
project and promised its continued aid.” e new 
church was organized in New Orleans in 1898, and 
became known as the Afro-American Presbyterian 
Synod. This synod existed for eighteen years, but 
it never accomplished any great results for the 
Church. 

In 1916 the presbyteries of Central Alabama, Ethel 
in Mississippi, North and South Carolina, and Cen- 
tral Louisiana were reorganized into what became 
known as Snedecor Memorial Synod, with the stip- 
ulation that this synod “shall be connected with the 
General Assembly, and its presbyteries represented 
in the Assembly on the same basis as those of any 
other synod.” The synod at that time comprised 
thirty-three ministers, forty-six churches, and 1322 
church members. These were scattered all the way 
from North Carolina to Texas. 

The numerical growth of the membership in the 
churches has been small, though progress has been 
made through the years. Not quantity so much as 
quality has been the most noticeable result of this 
work. As a general thing the members of the Negro 
Presbyterian churches are among the best people of 
their race in their communities. The presbyteries of 
the synod now have thirty-nine ministers, fifty-five 
churches, 2209 church membetfs, and a Sunday- 
school enrollment of 2471 pupils. However, there 
are at least four Negro churches known to the writer 


with a total membership of 525 in connection with 
—— 


$ 12. T. Thompson, Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United 
tates, p. 198. 
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Stillman Institute—Dining Hall and Library. 


the white presbyteries of our Church. This gives a 
total of 2734 Negro members in connection with 
the Southern Presbyterian Church at this time. 

One of the encouraging features of our Negro 
work is the attention that has begun to be given to 
the development of the young people in the 
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churches of the synod. In the spring of 1935, one 
hundred and forty young Negro men and women 
representing various churches of the synod met in 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and organized “The Young 
People’s League of Snedecor Memorial Synod,” 
with subsidiary organizations in the presbyteries. 
These organizations have functioned through the 
year with encouragement. Again in the spring of 
1936 a similar group of representatives convened in 
a helpful one-day conference in the church at Tus- 
caloosa. It is hoped that these Negro Young Peo- 
ple’s conferences will be an annual thing, and that 
the influence of them will reach every church in the 
synod. 

The Twentieth Annual Conference for Negro 
Women was held at Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, May 23 to 29, 1936. The first one of these 
conferences was held at Stillman Institute in 1916, 
sponsored by Mrs. W. C. Winsborough. Since that 
time as many as nine conferences are held annually 
in the various states, with an attendance ranging 
from thirty to 150 women at each conference. 

Another evidence of the progress of our Negro 
work is the growth and development of Stillman 
Institute as the educational centre of the work. This 
institution, founded in 1876 for the purpose of train- 
ing a Negro ministry, has enrolled in its sixty years’ 
history 4,199 students, of whom 1,131 were theolog- 
ical students. The scope of the work has been broad- 
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ened until now the institution offers courses leading 
to graduation in standard high-school work, in jun- 
ior-college work, in practical nurse training, and in 
theological studies leading to the ministry. This year 
there was an enrollment of 200 students of whom 
fifty-two were graduated from these various depart- 
ments of the school at the last commencement. 


More and more Stillman Institute and its facilities 
should be made to mean to our Negro people what 
Montreat means to the white people of our Church 
in its deepest spiritual sense. As someone has said, 
it should be “A Little Montreat for the Negroes,” 


It must be said that while our Church has done a 
commendable work for the Negroes, yet our labors 
have not been commensurate with the needs of this 
people. It is high time our beloved Church is bestir- 
ring itself as never before to lengthen its cords and 
to strengthen its stakes among these American cit- 
izens who must be saved and uplifted if America it- 
self is ever to be saved. The amount of money ex- 
pended and the number of laborers employed among 
the Negroes should be doubled, and even trebled, 
and the prayers manifolded, without delay, in order 
to meet adequately our obligation to these brothers 
in black. May God grant that when the next Jubi- 
lee is observed our Church may make a better show- 
ing with regard to its duty done to the Negro than 
it can do at this time. 





SPICE BOX 


. In this and succeeding issues of the Survey, 
what is being featured in the Home Mission sec- 
tion? 

. Which is our largest Synod? Which is our 
youngest and smallest? 

. What is one reason for the growth of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the state of North Carolina? 
Tell something of the beginnings of Presby- 
terianism within the boundaries of North Car- 
olina. 

. Which was the first Presbytery to be organized 
in North Carolina? Name other Presbyteries 
and tell when they were organized? When did 


the Synod of North Carolina come into ex- 
istence? 


6. Who were some of the early leaders of Pres- 
byterianism in the Synod of North Carolina? 

7. When was the African Negro first introduced 
into this country? At the organization of our 
Southern Assembly in 1861 how many Chris- 
tion Negroes were reported in the South? 

. Who were some of the early ministerial work- 
ers in behalf of the Negroes prior to 1861? Who 
was Harrison W. Ellis? - 

9. What Presbyteries make up Snedecor Memo- 
rial Synod? What attention has been given to 
the development of the Negro Young People 
in the churches of the Synod? How many 
Negro Women’s conferences have been held at 
Stillman? 
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A Call to Thought and Prayer and Action 


HE General Assembly in session at Augusta, 

Georgia, May 26, 1936, directed the Executive 

Committee of Christian Education and Ministe- 
rial Relief: 

“To reveal to the Church the justice of the claims of the 
ministers and missionaries who have left all sources of ma- 
terial gain to serve the Church and who are now forced, on 
account of age or disability, to retire, or who have died 
leaving dependent families,” 
and 

“To lead the Church to complete the establishment of the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund in the year 1937.” 


The General Assembly also designated the year 
1937 as the time to complete the raising of the ac- 
crued Liability Fund of $3,000,000 in order that the 
Ministers’ Annunity Fund may be established. To 
this end it urged every synod, presbytery, church 
and organization, and all ministers, missionaries, and 
members to give their prayerful, active, and cordial 
assistance to the completion of this task. And fur- 
ther urged the organization of the men, women, and 
children of the Church to keep this important cause 
actively before the members. 


Tue OrriciaAL PLAN oF A GREAT CHURCH 


The Ministers’ Annuity Fund—approved by the 
General Assembly in 1924 and by each succeeding 
Assembly—is the accepted plan of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States for caring for its min- 
isters and missionaries during the years of inactiv- 
ity caused by disability or age, and making some 
provision for dependents who are left by those who 
have faithfully served the Church. 

No other plan has been discovered by any Church 
that will enable it to meet, honestly and adequately, 
this serious obligation. 

The General Assembly in 1926, 1927 1928, 1929, 
and 1930, asked that the $3,000,000 initial fund to 
cover, in part, the service already rendered both at 
home and abroad by our ministers and missionaries, 

taised—once for all in 1930—in cash or pledges 
payable over a period of three years. 


Time Requirep In OrHEeR CHURCHES 
Other Churches in North America have contin- 


ued over a period of five or six years their efforts to 
establish a contributory, reserve pension fund for 
their servants. We confidently expected to do this 
in one year. We are sure, however, everyone will 
appreciate some of the reasons why the task was 
especially difficult in the year 1930—and since. 

The plan is a new method of solving an old prob- 
lem. Some who misunderstood scattered their mis- 
conception and an extensive and persistent campaign 
of education had to be carried on. Just as the finan- 
cial campaign was being launched, the big crash in 
securities brought fear and depression of spirit to 
many. The unprecedented droughts, the extensive 
closing of factories, the series of bank failures, the 
immense amount of unemployment, the general 
gloom and financial depression caused the active ef- 
forts to secure other pledges to be postponed until 
the financial situation clears. 


Facts THAT ENCOURAGE 


The seed has been sown. Opposition has been 
overcome. Many who had first fought the idea are 
now most effective advocates of it. Hundreds of 
churches report they are in hearty sympathy and 
will raise their share of the fund needed. We are not 
cast down. We are looking to Him. We know this 
thing can be done. Hundreds of men, women, and 
youth are praying for this movement. It is accord- 
ing to His will. His blessing is evident. Success is 
assured. 

We are establishing a plan that will enable the 
Church, throughout its entire history, to solve a se- 
rious problem that has ever been with us and that 
grows more critical each year. 


Procress IN ACTUAL RETURNS 


In the face of all the difficulties of 1930 to 1936, 
the sum of $592,583 is now safely invested. Other 
pledges and offerings are coming to the office in 
each mail. The other members of the Presbyterian 
family and other churches (many of them strong or- 
ganizations which have promised to do their part) 
will meet their responsibility. 

Wherever the movement is backed by pastor, 
elders, and deacons, the people give with joy and 
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real liberality. Presbyterians are. going to give to 
every good cause. Why not to this fund which will 
enable the Church to care for its own unemployed 
who are in need and to whom it has given a sacred 
promise? 
Our CuurcH To Carry ON 

Our Church has put its hand to the plow and will 
not turn back. This new plan to solve an old prob- 
lem is now the plan of the Church. Efforts will con- 
tinue in 1937 until the entire $3,000,000 initial fund 
needed to start the Ministers’ Annuity Fund has been 
secured in cash and pledges. 

The Assembly in 1932 urged: 


“That efforts be made to see that, before the many big 
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campaigns which are now being organized to sweep over 
the country make their usually effective approach to Presby- 
terians, every member of the Church has an Opportunity to 
have some part in this work, appealing to our members to 
be just in making provision for the payment of the debt we 
owe those who have served long and well, before they are 
generous to the many appeals which will undoubtedly be 
made when the financial situation clears.” 


An adventure in Faith—begun in Prayer, contin- 
ued in Prayer, this task will be completed in Prayer. 


MINISTERS’ ANNUITY FUND 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Henry H. Sweets, Secretary, 

410 Urban Building, Louisville, Ky. 





A Heart Message 


By Henry H. Sweets 


SON of a Presbyterian manse in the Southern 

States, while in college had “a growing con- 

viction” that God was calling him to the work 
of the gospel ministry. He completed his work at 
one of the leading universities of the United States 
and one of the best theological seminaries and then 
accepted a call to a difficult, needy mission field. He 
became a man of rare culture, of broad training and 
experience, and has been a sympathetic and helpful 
friend of young and old of his own generation. He 
has now grown old—too old for the exacting field 
in which he has labored for many years—and for 
the past six years has told his friends he ought to 
have lighter work. Church after church has said, 
“We do not want to call a man his age—we might 
have an old minister on our hands for support.” 


In a playful spirit—and yet with some sorrow 
and disappointment—he has just scribbled out the 
following words and sent them to the Secretary of 
Ministerial Relief. 


TO LET 


The results of forty-five years of experience in 
preaching and pastoral work, and in Bible study and 
teaching. 

Twenty-six of above years of preaching and per- 
sonal work, with mining and manufacturing and ag- 
ricultural and railroad people, from the laborers to 
the managers and professional men. 

Twelve years of work with college people, teach- 
ers and students. 

Experience along the way in church and school 
building; one old church restored and the work re- 
vived; one mission church built in the mountains; 
two public schools built, while superintendent of 
schools; one high school founded; two churches 
built, of $35,000 and $60,000 each; two manses built. 


Twelve years experience as stated clerk of pres- 


bytery. 
First reasonable offer accepted for the tag end of 
a busy life to be burned to the socket. 
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Che Fellowship of Prayer 


“LEARN OF Me.” 
Wise Teacher, whose least word doth shine 
In radiance on man’s way, 
I fain would make Thy guidance mine 
While living life’s brief day. 
—Howell M. Haydon. 


“Q Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! ... When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained; what is man, that thou art 
mindful of him? and the son of man, that thou visited him? For thou hast made him a little lower 
than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor.” 


“Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: that we henceforth be no more chil- 
dren... but... may grow up into him in all things.” 

—Psalms 8:1, 3-5; Ephesians 4: 13-15. 


But chief of all Thy wondrous works, 
Supreme of all Thy plan, 
Thou hast put an upward reach 


Into the heart of man. 
—Harry Kemp. 


We thank Thee, our Father— 


That Thou hast granted to man the power to learn and to grow. 
That He whom we follow chose to be called Teacher. 

That our Church has ever been a teaching Church. 

For all who have passed on the light, and so have been true teachers. 


We pray Thee, our Father— 


That those who teach may see in their work an obligation to Thee. 

That those who learn may really strive for a full development of their powers, for Thy service. 

That those no longer in school may yet be alert to learn from their daily lives whatever lessons 
Thou wouldst teach. 


That we may realize that we all are teachers, and that our lives may truly show forth Thine. 


Spare all Thy learning children, O our Father— 


From ignorance and indifference. 

From doubt and disillusionment. 

From complacency and self-conceit. 

From failure to seek Thy plan in all things. 


Thus may we at last grow up into Him in all things. 


Till the school of life is o’er, 

Said the lessons, shut the door;. 

Jesus, now and evermore, 
Shield and save us. Amen.. 
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Our Contest for Young People-the Winners 


E WOULDN'T brag, of course; but it does 

make us happy when, throughout the 

Church, people say that the Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief has more 
definite and practical helps for its local Secretaries 
and Chairmen than any other of our Church’s 
agencies. Well, both the helps themselves and the 
methods for getting them used are the brain-children 
of that most capable and practical Field Secretary, 
Miss Irene Hope Hudson. 

For Young People’s groups we have two special 
pieces of literature: a handbook—the “Road Map” 
and a record of work blank—the “Guide Sheet.” 
One of our Jubilee goals is this: Every Church Using 
the “Road Map” and Returning the “Guide Sheet.” 
Every church, every group of young people—how- 
ever organized, or even if they’re not organized— 
can use these two. The responsibility falls on the 
Young People’s Chairman of C. E. & M. R., if there 
is such an officer; if not, on the president. 

The use of the “Guide Sheet” is in the form of a 
Church-wide contest: The local group follows the 
suggestions of the “Guide Sheet” all during the year, 
and, about March 31, after seeing that all questions 
are answered (even if some answers have to be 
“No”), mails the sheet to the Presbytery League 
Chairman of C. E. & M. R. This chairman, after col- 
lecting the “Guide Sheets” from the churches of the 
presbytery, and examining them, mails them to the 
Synod’s League Chairman; and he, in turn, to the 
Louisville office. 


Special honor is given to that synod collecting the 
largest number of “Guide Sheets” in proportion to 
the number of churches in the synod. For 1935-36, 
as a Jubilee feature, this award was in the form of 
cash prizes given to the two winning synods—east 
and west of the Mississippi respectively—to be used 
in helping their Synod League Chairmen of this 
cause attend the Young People’s Leadership School 
in Montreat, in July, and consequently to do a much 
finer piece of work for the coming year. The rat- 
ings of the synods for 1935-36 are as follows: 


West of Mississippi River 


PER CENT 
Louisiana 33 
Oklahoma 23 
Texas 22 


PER CENT 
Arkansas 0.85 
Missouri .00 


East of Mississippi River 

PER CENT 
Kentucky 58 

Alabama 21.2 
Florida 21 
North Carolina 20 
Georgia 19 
Appalachia 18 


PER CENT 
West Virginia 16 
Mississippi II 
South Carolina 6.4 
Virginia 6 
Tennessee 4 
Snedecor Mem’! 2 


Order Guide Sheet and Road Map (free, but post- 
age appreciated) from 410 Urban Building, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 





Suggestions for Secretaries 


My dear Secretary of C. E. & M. R.: 

September again! Vacations are over, and once 
more folks are settling down to the winter’s work. 

September brings thoughts of education—includ- 
ing Christian Educatton. Here are just a few re- 
minders and suggestions for some real educational 
work, which is included in your work as secretary 
of this cause: 

Did you (or will you)— 

Get the list of all the young people of your 
church who are going away to school, college or 
work? 

Write to the Presbyterian pastors in the towns to 
which they are going, telling them of these young 
people? 

Entertain at a banquet, tea, or picnic in their 
honor? 


Enlist the codperation of the pastor in having a 
special Christian Education service? 

Arrange to keep these students in touch with the 
home church, through prayer, letters, church bulle- 
tins, occasional gifts, etc.? 

Welcome public-school teachers coming to your 
community, and enlist them in the work of your 
church? 

Or, if you live in a college town, arrange to make 
the incoming students at home in your church? 

Here are just a few of the ways in which other 
secretaries have carried on this work: 

“A tea in honor of the college students and their mothers 
was given after the regular auxiliary meeting in September. 
Each girl was given a shoulder corsage. An original contest 
based on the names of our Church colleges was an interesting 


part of the entertainment. An attractive display of college 
catalogs was pointed out. The secretary gave a short talk on 
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Planning the Good Life, by Dr. Sweets, and provided each 
student with a copy. Each student told something about 


the religious life of his college.” 
(Part of the report of a Secretary in a university 


center. ) 

“Prepared and served Sunday-night supper to a group of 
university students . . . Sent cookies to students away from 
home... Invited a Korean student to Christmas dinner; took 
him for a drive and gave him a Christmas package . . . Box 
of supplies sent to a group of needy young students . . . 
Invited four university students to dinner.” 

“Sent Presbyterian pastors in college towns the names of 
students who went there for study. Received an appreciative 
reply from each pastor.” 
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“Our pastor preached on Christian Education, the first 
Sunday in September, to the young people and teachers. All 
teachers were asked to be present as well as students going 
away to college. The sermon presented the teacher's re- 
sponsibility and opportunity as well as the student's.” 


“Made a list of all students in our church who were away 
from home, and divided it up among the circles, requesting 
each circle to take those assigned as its special charge. The 
circles responded nicely, sending boxes of candy, cookies, 
etc. One circle sent the home paper to one of the students. 
Just recently one of our boys united with his college town 
church. This way of. contact has been helpful and our stu- 
dents have seemed to appreciate the interest shown by our 
auxiliary.” 








~ Local Auxiliary Winners 
In the Record of Work Contest, 1935-1936 


OR the fifth consecutive year the Committee of Christian Education and Ministerial Relief announces 
the results of the Auxiliary Record of Work Contest. The formal announcement is made during the 
Auxiliary Training School, at Montreat. The name of the “Best One” auxiliary in each synodical is 

posted; at the top are placed the names of those two which, in the opinon of the judges, represent the 


“Very Best.” 

Synodical First Place 
Alabama Burgett Memorial (Mobile) 
Appalachia Bristol, First (Holston) 
Arkansas *Holly Grove (Pine Bluff) 


Florida Orlando, First (St. Johns) 


Georgia Decatur (Atlanta) 

Kentucky Hazard (Guerrant) 

Louisiana 

Mississippi Hattiesburg, First (Meridian) 
Missouri Higginsville (Lafayette) 

North Carolina Buffalo, (G.) (Orange) 

Oklahoma Shawnee, Central (Mangum) 
South Carolina Hartsville (Pee Dee) 

Tennessee Memphis, Evergreen (Memphis) 
Texas : Corsicana, First (Central Texas) 
Virginia Newport News, Second (Norfolk) 
West Virginia *Charleston, Ruffner Memorial 


(Kanawha) 





"Indicates one of the “Two Very Best.” 


The blanks are graded solely on the amount of work done, the quality of work, and the originality. 
Those judges who have served in the previous contests report a steady improvement, year by year, and 


Second Place 


Oxford (Tuscaloosa) 
Knoxville, First (Knoxville) 
Batesville (Arkansas) 
DeFuniak Springs (Florida) 
Lafayette (Cherokee) 

Augusta (Lexington-Ebenezer) 


New Orleans, Gentilly (New Orleans) Shreveport, First (Red River) 


French Camp (Central Mississippi) 
Mexico (Missouri) 

Reynolda (Winston-Salem) 

Old Bennington (Indian) 

Greenville, First (Enoree) 

Pulaski (Columbia). 

Corpus Christi, First (Western Texas) 
Farmville (West Hanover) 

Princeton (Bluestone) 


€ conviction that the plan has proven itself thoroughly worth while. 
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The Church School Challenges the Church’ 


HALLENGE is a good word that has been so 
over-used that it has become hackneyed. Yet 
we keep on using it—and for a very good rea- 

son. It is difficult to find a word to take its place. It 
is a virile word—a word that inspires us to our best 
efforts. It puts us on our mettle. It makes us spring 
into action. It was the only word that conveyed the 
idea that we had in mind when we chose a title for 
this editorial. The Church School today is chal- 
lenging—and the word is used advisedly—the 
Church School is challenging the Church to give it 
the prestige and support needed to do its work. 

It is hardly necessary to say that “Church School” 
is used to designate the organization of the Church 
for carrying on its teaching work. The Church 
School is merely the Church teaching. It can never 
be set over against the Church. And when we say 
that the Church School challenges the Church we 
mean that the teaching work of the Church chal- 
lenges the Church for recognition and support. 

The Church School has a right to challenge the 
Church, because it is carrying an essential part of 
its program. Teaching the truths and principles of 
the Christian religion and guiding men in Christian 
living are absolutely essential to developing Chris- 
tian people. This is the work of the individual 
church school. 

True, the church school is not the only teacher of 
religion. Parents have a responsibility for teaching 
religion, too—the first responsibility. They assumed 
it when they brought these children into being. The 
mother is the child’s first teacher of religion. From 
her lips he learns the simple stories of Jesus and his 
love; at her knees he learns to pray. But the teaching 
and training of the home must be supplemented by 
the teaching and training of the church, just as the 
teaching of the home is supplemented by the teach- 
ing of the public school. Even though the home 
faithfully taught every religious fact there would still 


*The terms “church” and “church school” are used in this article 
with a varying signification. When the terms are capitalized, they 
refer to the whole denomination and its agency. When a small letter 
is used, the terms refer to the local church. 


remain a great element of religious training which 
could be given very inadequately or not given at all. 
Christians must be developed who are Christian in 
every area of life—in the community, in the nation, 
and in the world. The Church cannot be satisfied 
with Christians who are Christian only in the favor- 
able atmosphere of the home or in the quiet of a 
hermit’s cave. To develop Christians who are Chris- 
tian in every relationship, religion must be learned 
and practiced in the community as well as in the 
home. The church school provides this larger fel- 
lowship in which religious truth is learned and 
Christian living is practiced. 

The Church School has a right to challenge the 
Church because of its success in reaching the vast 
multitudes of unreached people in every commu- 
nity. A Christian community cannot be developed 
until the saving power of Jesus Christ by the Spirit 
has been brought by Christian people to bear on 
every person in the community. This has been 
done very inadequately. A large percentage of the 
homes are failing absolutely to reach children in 
them for Jesus Christ; and the church has failed to 
reach those unreached by the homes. And no mat- 
ter how strongly we place on the home the responsi- 
bility for teaching religion to children, the church 
must assume the responsibility for those who fail to 
receive that home instruction. The church is able 
to reach this great crowd—at least the children and 
young people—most effectively through the church 
school. If there is no church school, or only an in- 
adequate school, the church is very much handi- 
capped in its efforts to reach the unreached people 
of the community. This statement hardly needs 
proof. All thinking people realize that childhood is 
a strategic period and that the church school is emi- 
nently fitted to meet the religious needs of children 
and young people. 

Because its program is essential to the progress of 
the work of Christ in a community, the Church 
School today is challenging the Church for loyalty 
and support. It challenges the Church to give it the 
prestige in the Church itself that will enable it to do 
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its work efficiently. The Church School can be so 
completely ignored by the Church that it will be 
ignored by the community, also; or it can be so mag- 
nified by the Church that it will have the undivided 
respect, loyalty, and support of the community. 
The Church can give this prestige to the Church 
School by magnifiying the work which it is doing. 
The task of making the Bible a familiar and used 
book is one of the most important and most neces- 
sary tasks of the Church today. The agency which 
teaches the Bible and guides men in living the Chris- 
tian life occupies a strategic position in the progress 
of the Kingdom. When the Church magnifies this 
task of teaching the Bible, and places the responsibil- 
ity for teaching the Bible squarely on the Church 
School, it will begin to magnify the Church School 
in the eyes of the community. The Church must 
ask and expect great things from the Church School 
if it receives great things. It must believe in the 
Church School—its task and its efficiency—if the 
Church School is to do good work. 

The Church School challenges the Church to give 
it the tools and equipment necessary to do efficient 
work. Most schools are laboring along, hopelessly 
handicapped because of a lack of equipment which 
could be secured if the church felt the necessity for 
it. In a few cases, perhaps, it is necessary for the 
whole school to meet in one room; for each teacher 
to compete with another teacher just a few feet 
away for the interest of the pupils; for pupils to be 
so near each other that various forms of mischief 
develop. But surely this is not necessary. Other es- 
sential things in the community receive some meas- 
ure of care: roads are built; bridges are maintained; 
adequate public-school buildings are erected. The 
most vital thing in the community—teaching reli- 
gion to boys and girls—can receive an equal amount 
of care. The church school is not asking for ex- 
pensive equipment. An annex with a few rooms or 
a cheap hut will add much to its efficiency. If an 
annex or hut are beyond the ability of the church, 
a few screens to separate groups can be made. Much 
of the equipment needed can be made by any car- 
penter in the community—a supply box or two, 
hooks to hang coats on, a few nails, a piece of 
beaverboard painted black. These may not be the 
things which the teachers of your school lack, but 
they illustrate how simple the needs of the church 
school are, and how easily the church could secure 
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them. The local church school challenges the church 
to provide the simple equipment for its work. 


This local school challenges the church to en- 
courage the members of the church to attend the 
church school with sufficient regularity to do good 
work. The church school often has no chance to 
do effective work. It cannot be blamed for failure 
to turn out Christian citizens and make a Christian 
community when a majority of the people in the 
community are not even enrolled or, if enrolled, 
come with such irregularity that no worth-while 
work can be done. According to one survey, only 
one third of the children and young people of the 
community came at all and that third came one half 
of the time. In other words, the church school 
reaches effectively only one sixth of the children 
and youth of the community. Any agency in the 
community, if it has a place at all, deserves better 
support than that—and surely the agency which 
teaches men about God has a right to expect better 
support. The church school challenges the church 
to encourage its members to attend with great reg- 
ularity. 

The Church School challenges the Church to de- 
velop a leadership to carry on its work adequately. 
The survey mentioned above discovered that only 
ten per cent of the teachers had had any special 
preparation at all for their task. The state gives 
careful training to the teachers to whom are as- 
signed the task of teaching its future citizens. There 
is scarcely a family in a community which is not 
taxed to pay for training teachers for the public 
school. Splendid normal schools in each state are 
supported by its citizens. In addition, the state pays 
these teachers to care for its youth. Yet the average 
church not only does not pay its teachers—and per- 
haps this would be a very unwise thing to do—but 
does not provide any special training and does not 
even give to the teachers a few books and magazines 
that will help them in their work. True, the service 
of the church-school teacher is given because of a 
great constraining love, but this does not relieve the 
Church from providing the teachers with a mini- 
mum amount of training. 

The Church School challenges the Church. Will 
the Church accept the challenge and give the 
Church School its rightful place and support? 


—J.L.F. 
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How We Observe Religious Education Week 


By THetma W. Hastincs* 


R ELIGIOUS Education Week gives us the 
opportunity to check up on ourselves; that 

is, to look squarely at what we have accom- 
plished and to set up standards of achievements for 
the coming year. During the past several years 
there has been an increasing awareness of the 
inadequacy of our present Christian education pro- 
gram in our churches. Too much of the teaching 
has been taken for granted and not enough analysis 
has been made of what was actually going on and 
what the needs were for our particular situation. As 
we face the challenge of Religious Education Week, 
there are three questions we should attempt to 
answer: 

1. What are the outstanding achievements of our 
educational program during the past year? Look at 
the whole church program and evaluate it to the 
best of your ability. 

2. What are the most urgent needs in our local 
situation which should receive emphasis during the 
coming year? Measure your educational program 
by the seven objectives of religious education as 
submitted by Dr. Vieth in Objectives in Religious 
Education. 

3. What new adventures should be undertaken if 
Christ is to be made more real in the life of our 
church, our homes, our community, our world? 

The Committee of Religious Education or a com- 
mittee appointed to be responsible for Religious 
Education Week should plan carefully an adequate 
program for the week. The purpose of the week’s 
program should be to answer some such questions 
as are stated above, and to give leaders in the church 
a renewed thrill in undertaking their divine task of 
helping to lead young life to follow Christ, also to 
help parents realize more fully their vital part in the 
training of young lives—that the church cannot 
perform its task without them. Theirs is a divine 
partnership! 

Our autumn program begins with a workers’ 
conference which is held about the middle of 
September. We try to have every teacher and officer 
in the church school present. The aim is to catch up 
the tangled threads which were at loose ends during 
the summer and to start the fall program in earnest. 
Each departmental superintendent shares with us the 
accomplishment of the past year in that department 
and the plans for the coming year. The Committee 
of Religious Education submits suggestions for the 


*Mrs. Hastings is wife of the pastor, Dr. J. Warren Hastings, of 
University Christian Church, Seattle, Washington. 


fall program which is followed by a discussion 
period. The Committee has planned beforehand the 
outline for the Religious Education Week observ- 
ance and at this meeting submits it to the workers. 
Some of the plans may be altered after discussion, 
but at this time the schedule of events for the week 
is completed. This conference serves to give the 
teachers the “feel” of the work, for many have been 
out for the summer, and it also gives them inspira- 
tion for the task ahead. 


PROMOTION 


Religious Education Week starts officially with 
Promotion Day on the last Sunday in September. 
Each department in the church school has a gradua- 
tion service this morning and tries to make the pupils 
graduating feel that they have achieved something 
in being promoted to another department. The new 
department welcomes them with a short service also. 
We use certificates of graduation in the younger de- 
partments, but we have found that the older groups 
(Junior High, Senior High, and Young People) do 
not care for certificates. In fact many were found 
lying around after the service. Because of this, for 
the last several years we have presented to these 
older graduates some group gift to take with them 
to the department into which they are passing. They 
have been given a lovely picture, such as “Christ and 
the Rich Young Ruler” by Hofmann, “Head of 
Christ” by Hofmann, “Christ in Gethsemane,” “The 
Light of the World” by Hunt, also Bibles. On the 
back of the picture may be written the names of 
the graduates who give the picture. Thus we have 
added to our equipment and also made the young 
people happy. All children from Junior age up are 
urged to stay for morning worship on promotion 
day. The service is prepared in such a way that they 
may appreciate it and participate in it to the full. 
The theme for the address by the minister may be 
“Growing Personality,” “Higher Achievement,” 
“The Price of Growth,” or some subject appro- 
priate to growing life. 


VISITATION 


On the afternoon of Promotion Day we have a 
visitation of each home in our church school. For 
several years we have had the young people conduct 
this visitation. For two weeks before, we have given 
the young people a chance to indicate if they desire 
to help, have discussed with them what the purpose 
of the visitation is and how to go about the task. 
They have entered with real enthusiasm into the 
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Religious Education 
ond Publication 


roject. Cards for each member of the church school 
have been prepared beforehand containing the name, 
address, and space for added information. We 
always try to find out if there are other members in 
the home who should be in the church school, their 
names and ages. These cards have been sorted ac- 
cording to district. On Sunday afternoon we meet 
at the church as early as possible, receive our cards, 
have a word of prayer, and then go out two by two. 
Visitation by the young people has accomplished 
two things: it is fine for the young people to visit 
both young and old alike, and it gives them contacts 
with different types of people—some kinds, per- 
haps, they would not meet except for this, and it is 
a fine experience; then, too, the homes visited are 
thrilled to think that young people are sufficiently 
interested to call on them, and it gives many a new 
light on what young people can and will do. Cards 
announcing the program for the whole Religious 
Education Week are left in each home, and an effort 
is made to enlist each family in attending the whole 
week’s services. We all come back to the church 
by six o’clock to have “eats” together and make 
reports. These reports are most interesting. Besides 
gaining statistics as to the number of homes, people 
visited, number of new people contacted, etc., each 
couple tells some interesting event which happened 
to them during the visitation. The final summarized 
report is made at the evening service so that the en- 
tire congregation may know what results have been 
accomplished. 

Last year we used the teachers in the church school 
for this visitation, and for the adult classes invited 
the deacons and deaconesses to aid so that all the 
school might be visited in one afternoon. This gave 
each teacher an early contact with her new pupils 
and a chance to see them in their own home environ- 
ment. The whole visiting group came back to the 
church for supper and reports. This supper is served 
by one of the adult classes. It is not elaborate or 
expensive, but it is a fine means for bringing the 
visitors together so that they may share what they 
have gained during the afternoon. It also helps in 
making sure that the visits are made. If you are not 
required to report, the temptation is to let some of 
them go if they are hard to reach. The visitation is 
one of the most valuable parts of Religious Educa- 
tion Week, for it gives each family in the church a 
feeling that they are a vital part of the project and 
that their presence is needed to make the week’s 
Program complete. 


TuEspAY—OrFiciary CONFERENCE 
On Tuesday evening the whole officiary of the 
church and church school have a conference to- 
gether. This group includes the Committee of 
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Religious Education, elders, deacons, teachers and 
officers of the church school, and all officers of or- 
ganized departments.of the church. It is surprising 
to what extent each group can live to itself in a 
church and the little one group knows of another. 
At this meeting we ask the president or chairman 
of each organization to tell at least one outstanding 
thing his group has accomplished during the past 
year, then to present to us what his group hopes to 
do and hopes to see the church do during the com- 
ing year. These are not reports; they are analyses 
of needs and accomplishments, and the talks are 
limited to five or six minutes each. The leaders have 
a much fairer idea of what their church is doing 
after such a conference. A speaker brings the chal- 
lenge of leadership, the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities—“To be a leader—what is that to be?” The 
teachers in one of the departments serve refresh- 
ments for the whole group as a fitting close to the 
evening. This conference is limited to the officiary. 
It helps to unify the entire church program and 
helps the various organizations to see how each group 
fits into the church. 


WEDNESDAY—FELLOWSHIP DINNER 


A fellowship dinner on Wednesday is a fine wa 
to bring the members of the church together. This 
should include all parents and teachers of the church 
school. Following the dinner we have an interesting 
period of fellowship in song and a chance to get 
acquainted with the visitors and new folk. One year 
we asked a speaker to discuss “Codperation between 
the Home and Church.” This proved very helpful. 
Another year the minister discussed “The Psy- 
chology of Child Training,” and presented some 
very practical problems met in the home and then 
some possible solutions. Several times we have used 
some phase of psychology in our Religious Educa- 
tion Week, and it has proved very popular with the 
parents each time. At this dinner the teachers of 
our school were the guests, and the minister intro- 
duced them to the assembled group, so that the 
parents and other church members might know who 
were teaching. This fellowship brings a spirit of 


codperation between parents and teachers and also , 


helps the church members to know the teachers. 


FRIDAY—PARENTS’ NIGHT 


Various approaches have been used on Friday 
evening. One year the young people presented the 
excellent play from the International Journal of 
Religious Education, “These Things Shall Be,” by 
Dorothy Clarke Wilson.’ It is splendid in its presen- 


1Available in September, 1931, edition, International Jour- 
nal of Religious Education, 203 North Wabash, Chicago, 
Illinois. Price 15¢ each. 
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tation of applied Christianity, and the difference it 
could make in the world, suggesting that some day 
“these things shall be.” More churches should use 
the dramatic method to present problems and give 
suggested solutions. This is an educational process 
for the young people in working on the play as well 
as for the parents who witness it. Each department 
in the church school had contacted its parents prior 
to Friday evening, and there was a friendly rivalry 
to see which department could have the highest per 
cent of parents present. After the play the teachers 
of each department received the parents of their chil- 
dren in their own church rooms and had an informal 
discussion as to needs, aims, and interests of that 
group. Thus the teachers and parents could know 
each other better, and parents get a bird’s-eye view 
of what the church school hoped to do for their 
boys or girls and how they could help in this great 
task. 


Another time, for our parents’ night emphasis we 
discussed “A Philosophy of Life for Parents That 
Works.” Few of us know what we believe or what 
we should believe. Parents, in order to guide little 
minds and mould souls, must have a basis to build 
on—thus the theme. A speaker presented the theme 
for some thirty minutes, trying to suggest a work- 
able way of life that would give each individual 
something on which to build. Following this address 
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the parents visited the department in which their 
children worked. Here the superintendent of the 
department acted as chairman for an informal dis- 
cussion of “What Kind of Religion Are You 
Teaching Your Child?” Most parents desire to meas- 
ure up to their responsibility if they realize just 
what that involves. This discussion helps them 
greatly in this one phase of their task. 

One year, for parents’ night we discussed the 
problems of childhood and adolescence.: A success- 
ful doctor specializing in psychoanalysis was invited 
to speak to the parents and teachers on everyday 
problems and how to handle them. After his ad- 
dress, questions were asked from the floor on specific 
problems and he suggested ways of solving them. 
A special hour always closes our Friday evening ses- 
sion. This gives the teachers and parents an op- 
portunity to get better acquainted and closer to- 
gether. Some one of the classes serves the refresh- 
ments. 


SUNDAY—RALLY Day AND INSTALLATION SERVICE 
The first Sunday in October has been observed as 
Rally Day for many years. Our aim for this day is 
every member of the church school present at 
church school, and every member of the church 
present for the morning worship service. This aim is 
emphasized in the visitation of Promotion Day and 
(Continued on page 572) 





Why Our Church Grows 


By Farra R. WILLIAMs* 


N 1925, just after its organization, the Central 
Presbyterian Church, St. Petersburg, Florida, 
reported only 131 members. In 1935, we re- 

ported 268. The secret of our growth is explained 
when you learn that our Sunday-school enrollment 
has always far exceeded our church membership. 
The spiritual birth rate, year after year, has been 
high, and many people have been led through the 
Sunday school to join our church on certificate. 
Each department of the Sunday school functions 
in a satisfactory manner with a spirit of codperation 
and enthusiasm evident in every division. This does 
not just happen, but Nehemiah’s words, “The people 
had a mind to work,” explain it partially, though 
there are other causes for a successful Sunday school. 


THE VIsITATION 
In the fall, having returned from the summer vaca- 


*Miss Williams is a member of Central Presbyterian Church, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


tion, we take a religious census of the territory for 
which we are responsible—an undertaking of no 
small proportions. The neighborhood is divided into 
four sections with captains for each division. The 
captains select their assistants, and the work begins. 
There are report meetings at the church, and the 
activities are marked on the blackboard. A pleasant 
spirit of rivalry exists, and each group tries to bring 
in the largest and best report. Every home is visited, 
and all the information available regarding every 
member of each family is secured and placed on 
cards especially prepared for this purpose. There 
is also a Gospel or tract left at each home. All 
Presbyterian families who have no church preference 
are invited to our church and Sunday school, and 
this information which we have secured, arranged 
according to age groups, is filed away for future 
reference. As a result of this canvass, many things 
are accomplished. New members are added to the 
Sunday school, and strangers, who might not be 
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aware of the fact, are informed that there is a church 
in the neighborhood. Many people are put to work 
who desire to do something for the church and yet 
feel that they cannot teach a Sunday-school class. 
It also draws the workers together with a feeling of 
Christian fellowship as well as giving the members 
an opportunity to learn how to do house-to-house 
visitation and to witness for Christ. 


RaAtty Day 


Immediately following this census comes Rally 
Day, a time when all the strangers are made welcome 
in the church and Sunday school, and at which time 
one of our aims is a record-breaking attendance. Dur- 
ing the week after Rally Day, and in fact throughout 
the year, cards are mailed to the new scholars, as- 
suring them that they are welcome in our school. 


Tue New BvILDING 


We are fortunate in having a new Sunday-school 
building which has only been occupied for a few 
weeks. The building of this addition to the church 
had its part in increasing enthusiasm in the Sunday 
school. In order that the children might have a 
share in the financial end of the building project, 
they were given small barrels to fill with coins, the 
contents to help in the erecting of the structure. 
Self-sacrifice was involved, because the barrels were 
filled with the money usually spent for candy or 
gum, and one is always interested in something that 
is the result of sacrifice. Anticipation of the com- 
ae of the much-needed structure also augmented 
zeal, 

An eager looking forward to the completion of 
the building had its beginning in the heart of each 
child at the close of Sunday school the Sunday be- 
fore the work was to begin. Forming a circle the 
size of the foundation and on the spot where the 
ground was to be broken the following day, we 
joined hands, and all those who wished to do so 
prayed aloud for God’s blessing on the work of the 
Kingdom as it was to be carried on in the new 
edifice to be erected for His glory. Some of the 
children’s prayers were wandniel It makes one 
realize that “of such is the Kingdom of heaven,” 
and that often a little child leads in prayer and in 
work. That was a sweet experience, and we felt that 
I consecrated that ground. 

A careful selection of teachers gives the children 
an Incentive to go out and bring in their friends to 
fécelve the instruction and inspiration which they 
are receiving. 


SoctaL FEATURES 
There have been socials and parties given by the 
teachers or by the various departments—egg rollings 
for Easter, Christmas frolics, fish fries, beach parties 
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and weiner roasts—which are given, not to raise 
money, but to cultivate Christian sociability. These 
are all helpful in drawing the scholars close to their 
teachers and increasing activity in the Sunday 
school. One class of high-school girls, which was 
taught by the pastor’s wife, requested to have a 
beach party with a prayer hour around the fire, 
“For, you know, you feel so close to God praying 
around a campfire,” said one of the girls. 

Then we have what we laughingly call “catch up 
parties.” ‘There have been Sundays when the regular 
class routine was interrupted. Perhaps a Christmas 
or Easter program, maybe an address by a missionary 
or evangelist which took the class period. There 1s 
no opportunity to make up this lost time in Sunday 
school, and, as the lessons are a continued story, one 
must not miss many lesson periods or the connection 
is lost. Some teachers have parties in their homes 
for study of the lessons which have been missed. One 
teacher recently suggested games after the ice cream, 
but the children said, “No, let’s study some more.” 


THe Workers’ Councit | 


Of great importance is the monthly workers’ coun- 
cil. A dinner for the teachers and officers in the 
Sunday-school building is followed by a discussion 
of the Sunday-school problems. These discussions 
are valuable because there are always questions which 
need to be talked over. If there is time, there may 
be an inspirational address on some phase of Sunday- 
school work at the close of the conference. 


FoLLow-Up Work 


And a part of our program which is by no means 
small is the follow-up work. It does much to main- 
tain a steady attendance. It would be interesting to 
know the number of thousands of cards and letters 
which have been mailed out this year from the dif- 
ferent departments, letting the scholars know that 
they were missed when they were absent. Also, 
hundreds of calls have been made on absentees and 
sick members, beside telephone calls. It warms the 
heart of a parent to know that her child is missed, 
and, if she knows there will be some contact during 
the week following his absence, she is much more 
apt to see that he is at Sunday school each week. 

The development of a spiritual atmosphere and a 
desire on the part of the scholar to be of service is 
shared by every group, whether young or old, 
whether a part of the Sunday school or church. The 
Junior congregation, meeting during the church 
hour, has its part, too, in helping the work to go 
forward. Between thirty and forty children, from 
four to twelve years of age, attend this church for 
the children, at which time special emphasis is placed 
on missions and other Christian activities. 
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Tue Vacation Cuurcu SCHOOL 


And we must not forget the Vacation Church 
School, which is of great value to the life of the 
members of the church and Sunday school—old as 
well as young—for the pastor also has an adult class, 
with a surprisingly large attendance, in spite of the 
fact that many of them are busy people. Children, 
who attend no Sunday school but who come with 
their friends to the summer Vacation Church 
School, become interested, and some of them begin 
coming to Sunday school. Of course a Vacation 
Church School may be conducted in such a way 
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that it practically has no spiritual value—just kee 
ing the children entertained and out of mischief, but 
ours puts the entire emphasis on the Bible. Every- 
thing centers around the Word of God, and it ‘is 
such a popular period that the children mourn when 
it closes. 


‘THE CoMMUNICANTS’ CLASS 


Our church plans to have a revival service each 
winter. During each revival, the service for the 
children counts tremendously in the spiritual life. 


(Continued on page 560) 





Fruitful Outpost Work in Texas 


By Cecit H. Lanc* 


Woman’s Bible Class, Shell Outpost, Kilgore, Texas. 


E rejoice in the fact that we are privileged 

to be counted among the group ry churches 

whose Sunday-school enrollment is larger 
than its total church membership. This is due en- 
tirely to the fact that we have two very live and 
healthy outposts. . 

Our church started five outpost Sunday schools. 
Two of these were turned over to other denomina- 
tions, one is operating as a community Sunday 
school, and two have developed into strong com- 
munity churches, under the control of our session. 

A most interesting feature of this work has been 
that after two years these two Sunday schools were 
organized into community churches. These churches 
are functioning as self governing units of our cen- 
tral congregation, but to all practical purposes they 
are separate churches. They have a-pastor, Rev. T. 
D. Murphy, who gives his full time to them. During 


*Rev. Cecil H. Lang is pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Kilgore, Texas. 


the twenty months of their life, one hundred seventy- 
six members have been received into these churches, 
more than half of them on profession of faith. They 
have thirteen officers, only one of whom was orig- 
inally a Presbyterian, but they are working happily 
in these organizations. Two weeks ago one of these 
Sunday schools had one hundred seventy-two pres- 
ent, and the other, one hundred twenty-five. 

Not only children but adults are engaged in the 
study of God’s Word in these Sunday schools. Note 
the pictures of the Woman’s Bible Classes in these 
two outpost Sunday schools. 

The blessing of this work has been twofold. First, 
to the communities. The people have been brought 
together in Christian fellowship and their lives 
strengthened and steadied, and many souls have been 
saved. Second, to the mother church. As always 
these outposts have been a source of challenge and 
inspiration to the local membership and a channel 
of service for them. 


W oman’s Bible Class, Ross-Hughey Outpost, Kilgore, Texas. 
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Archives Tell A Story 


CHAPTER II, 1902-1910 
By Henry W. McLavucuiin* 


N the last issue of the PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, we 
let the ARCHIVES tell us something of Sunday 
School Extension for the first forty years of the 

history of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. Dr. James 
K. Hazen was Executive Secretary of Publication 
from 1877 to 1902. He wrought with great faith- 
fulness. At the close of Dr. Hazen’s term of service 
the following report was made to the General As- 
sembly: 


“No part of our work has been as fruitful in results as the 
Sabbath-school mission work. The experience of two years 
has revealed its possibilities; and the only reason for its dis- 
continuance was the fact that there was absolutely no re- 

nse from our churches and Sabbath schools to meet the 
limited expense of the work.” 


In this chapter there will be told a few of the 
happenings of the first eight years under the leader- 
ship of Dr. A. L. Phillips. Dr. Phillips, by inheritance, 
native ability, and training, was well fitted for the 
work which he commenced in the spring of 1902. 
In the memorial of Dr. Phillips, printed in connec- 
tion with the report to the General Assembly in 
1915, the following appraisement of his work in 
connection with Sunday School Extension was 
recorded: 


“The Sabbath-school work was found to be in need of re- 
organization in methods, and the Church needed a new 
vision of the importance of the Sunday school as a mis- 
sionary enterprise and a soul-winning agency. To the great 
task of educating and inspiring the Church to undertake a 
forward movement in Sunday-school work, Dr. Phillips 
devoted all the forces of his splendidly endowed manhood. 
He had to overcome traditional conservatism, indifference, 
pure ignorance, and all the forces which conspire against 
constructive forward-moving Christian enterprises, and right 
valiantly did he fight. We are too close to his work to 
measure, even in a meagre way, its value to the Church, but 
a brief survey will show that the hand of God rested in rich 
blessing upon his efforts. 

“In 1902 we had 2,157 schools, with a reported enrollment 
of 175,000. In 1914 the churches reported 2,683 schools, 
with 278,000 enrolled, a gain of over 100,000. The schools 
were contributing about $800 per year to the cause of Sabbath 
School Extension, while they reported $14,000 contributed to 

cause in 1914, and the gifts to Foreign Missions advanced 
from about $6,600 in 1902 to $26,000 in 1914. A like increase 
in gifts to all benevolent causes is noted as the result of the 
systematic course of instruction in Christian Stewardship, 
now a part of the Sunday-school curriculum. Field workers 
were employed to gather children in destitute sections into 
Sabbath schools, and an average of about fifty schools were 
organized and revived yearly. A complete revolution in 
methods of grading and instruction has been brought about 
in all schools where the officers and teachers have fitted 
es 


‘Rev. H. W. McLaughlin, D.D., is Director of Country Church 
and Sunday School Extension. 


themselves for more efficient service by taking the Teacher 
Training Course, using for the most part the textbook pre- 
pared by Dr. Phillips. Through his efforts the Sabbath- 
school committees of the presbyteries have come to realize 
that they are something more than figure heads, and it is now 
a fixed custom to give a large place to the interest of the 
young people on the presbyterial dockets. 

“As far as his busy life permitted, he aided in holding 
institutes and conferences throughout the whole Church, and 
nowhere will his voice, enthusiasm, and magnetic presence 
be more sorely missed than in such gatherings.” 


We go back now and pick up the record in the 
archives. Increased interest in Rally Day was 
revealed in the 1903 report, which is as follows: 


“The committee made an earnest effort to carry out ef- 
fectively the Assembly’s instructions as to the observance of 
Sabbath School Day, on the first Sabbath in October. A 
simple program, containing instruction from the Bible, and 
concerning the plan and work in hand, was prepared and 
sent out in large quantities, along with a specially selected 
hymn and mite box. The exercises were used in a great 
number of schools with pleasure and profit. For every dollar 


spent in getting the money we received more than two ° 


dollars and a half in return. Perhaps no collection was ever 
taken in our Church which showed a greater percentage of 
increase. The collection taken in 1901 came from 297 Sabbath 
schools, and a number of individual supporters of this new 
work, and amounted to $1,438.80. The collection of the 
present year amounted to $3,802.46, and 523 Sabbath schools 
participated in this collection.” 


In 1905 Dr. Phillips reported: 


“While conscious of shortcomings in some respects, I yet 
believe that the observance of this day for the last three 
years has been of inestimable value to the whole Church. 
Still greater effort is needed. The two essential ideas of the 
day are improvement and enlargement. Surely every school 
can afford to take one day in the year for the inauguration 
of new and better methods of study and work, new pupils, 
new teachers, new classes, new home department, new cradle 
rolls, new books and better ones. Surely every school is 
interested in the extension of the Sunday-school work into 
every accessible, destitute locality in all our borders.” 


Again in 1906 we glean the following from the 
report: 

“The offerings of the Church and Sabbath schools are used, 
without a deduction for administrative expenses, for the 
support of our field workers, to supply mission schools with 
literature, and pastors and Christian workers with Bibles, 
tracts, and religious publications for free distribution.” 


Our Committee this year, 1936, has returned to 
the original idea. The present policy is that all money 
contributed to the Committee of Religious Education 
and Publication, for the benevolent budget, will go 
back to the field. All salaries and office expenses, 
with the exception of the Department of Country 
Church and Sunday School Extension, are to be 
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provided for out of the profits of the business. 
In 1907, when the Assembly met in Birmingham, 
the following was a part of the record: 


“The attention of this General Assembly is respectfully 
called to the statement, in this report of last year, of the 
gracious opportunity given to us to extend the influence of 
our Church into spiritually destitute regions by the organi- 
zation of new Sunday schools. Old communities, like our 
mountains, are asking eagerly for new light. The very rapid 
growth of our towns and cities makes new effort necessary. 
New towns are springing up along the railroads in all the 
states. Vast multitudes of people are moving into our terri- 
tory, especially in the southwest. If ever we are to take 
advantage of this opportunity we must do so at once. Much 
can be done in this direction by the presbyteries through 
their committees. Church sessions can redeem the oppor- 
tunity by planting and nurturing new schools in territory 
near by.” 


A summary of the previous seven years was given 
to the 1908 General Assembly. It was as follows: 


“The enormous amount of work done by way of syste- 
matic education throughout our whole Church during the 
last seven years is now yielding rich fruits in the better 
control, organization, instruction, equipment, and special 
methods of work. There is not a school in our bounds that 
has not felt in one way or another this improvement. The 
methods which have proved wise and helpful in the past 
should be improved and extended. We respectfully suggest 
to the Assembly the consideration of the question as to 
whether or not the time has fully come when we should 
make our new life and resources available to new people. 
This extension may easily be made in two directions: 

“1, There is the need of a great many new schools. Dur- 
ing the past year our Church has organized 153 new schools; 
or, an average of nearly three a week, which is a cause for 
thanksgiving and encouragement. There is new territory 
into which we may go without interfering with any work 
now in progress, as into the mountains and into the newly- 
settled regions of the southwest. Large sections of our 
population are likewise accessible, as the cotton-mill workers, 
the immigrants, and the neglected Pa in our growing 
cities. The colored people offer a field so accessible, open, 
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and ripe that it has few equals in America for Sunday-school 
oses. 

“2. The schools now in existence will be greatly benefited 
by the appearance of new pupils. The cradle roll, the or- 
ganized adult class, and the home department are powerful 
agencies for bringing in new pupils. House-to-House Visita 
tion Always Reveals a Large Number of People Who Should 
Be in Some School. The sessions of our churches, the of- 
ficers, teachers, and pupils of our schools, should be called 
to a mighty display of well-directed spiritual energy to en- 
large our enrollment.” 


The following are sentences gleaned from the 
report of the General Assembly in 1909: 


“During the century of its life, the Sunday school has 
proven itself to be a most effective agency for gathering 
the people of spiritually destitute communities together to 
teach them the Bible. Such schools have been fruitful seeds 
from which it bas been estimated that in recent years at least 
seventy per cent of American Protestant churches have 
sprung. There is a growing sense of need for new schools 
in every quarter of the Church. Pastors and sessions of 
established churches should seek for suitable locations for new 
schools and promptly organize and vigorously maintain them. 
Churches everywhere may well imitate the splendid example 
of the Second Church, Petersburg, Virginia, the LaFayette 
Church, New Orleans, La., and the Second Church, Hous- 
ton, Texas, no one of which has less than five mission 
schools.” 


We close this article with a definition of Sunday 
School Extension incorporated as a part of the report 
to the General Assembly meeting at Lewisburg, 
West Virginia, in 1910: 


“Special attention is being given to the problem of Sunday 
School Extension, by which is meant the enlargement of the 
schools that now exist, and establishing new schools in 
churches which now have none, and in new territory. The 
present enrollment of our schools may be easily and largely 
increased through the organization and development of the 
cradle roll, of the home department, and of the organized 
adult Bible class. Mr. Marion Lawrence has said with much 
force that, “It is a sin for a Sunday school not to be as 
large as it can be.” 





Why Our Church Grows 


(Continued from page 558) 

Children up to and through the teen age are very 
responsive, and the invitation given, either for con- 
version or consecration, brings most gratifying 
results. 

This annual gathering of the lambs into the fold 
is followed by the pastor’s communicants’ class, a 
group of those who, having definitely decided for 
Christ, wish to unite with the church. They meet 
with the pastor on five or six consecutive Sundays 
before Easter to talk over the concerns of the Chris- 
tian life, learning what is included in this matter of 
church membership. It is necessary for a child to 
know what he is doing when he takes this most im- 
portant step in his life. This year, the pastor asked 


each child to tell when he had made his decision 
for Christ. There was nothing hazy in their minds 
about it, many of them stating that it was during a 
service held at the Sunday-school hour last winter. 


TuHeE Pastor AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Our church has never had a vacancy since its 
organization ten years ago. Rev. E. R. Barnard has 
remained with us. He preaches the Word, the Word 
alone, in all its simplicity and beauty. Then we have 
a Sunday-school superintendent who puts every- 
thing else in his life second—his Sunday school first. 
It is not strange that we have a growing church and 
a Sunday-school enrollment which remains through 
the years larger than our church membership. 
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“What Lack I Yet?” 


By Annie Tair JENKINS* 


ANY centuries ago a young inquirer went to 
a great Teacher for advice. He was in- 
fluential, moral, attractive, wealthy, yet, with 
it all, discontented, dissatisfied with life. He was 
eager to have the key to eternal life. The Teacher 
was wise. He knew that the young man must be led 
to see for himself what he had done before there 
could be made plain to him what he might do. In 
answer to the question, “What good thing shall I 
do in order to win the life eternal?” the Teacher 
replied, “Why do you ask me about the thing that 
is good? . . . If you desire to enter into life, keep 
the commandments.” Quickly the question came, 
“Which commandments?” Jesus answered, naming 
those six pertaining to human relationships. “All of 
these,” said the young man, “I have carefully obeyed. 
What do I still lack?” 

Then Jesus put His finger on the root of the 
trouble. He touched the core of that man’s being. 
“If you desire to be perfect sell all that you have, 
and give to the poor, and you shall have wealth in 
heaven; and come and follow me.” 

This year our Church is celebrating its 75th anni- 
versary. As a definite part of this observance it has 
been recommended that there be a church-wide pro- 
gram of evaluation, appraisal, and call to advance. 
We have come to that place where we, too, must 
go to the Master Teacher and ask Him, “What lack 
we yet?” 

So frequently Jesus forced the individual to answer 
his own question by directing to him a query. To- 
day we must be very much in prayer, very close 
to the Master if we hear His answer. If we covet 
earnestly that knowledge, we must face honestly His 
question: “What are you placing first in your life? 
ls it machinery or men? Is it meeting a budget, or 
making Christ known? Is it counting numbers, or 
cultivating friends in Christ? Are you more in- 


Sees 


*Miss Annie Tait Jenkins is a member of the Woman’s Wotk 
Committee. 
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terested in keeping up appearances than in keeping | 
faith with God and His Word? Are you emphasiz- 
ing successful reports more than spiritual birth and 
growth? What is first in your life? Things or 
Jesus?” These are searching questions, and as we 
hear them we immediately think of the vast number 
of unchurched in our own communities, presbytery, 
synod, and throughout the bounds of our General 
Assembly. We think of the millions unsought, 
hence unwon, for Christ in the six mission fields 
entrusted to our care. i 


Five years ago Dr. J. H. Henderlite, in a message 
given during the Montreat Auxiliary Training 
School, quoted Roger Babson as having said: “The 
supreme need of the world today is a revival of old- 
fashioned, church-going, prayer-meeting religion.” | 
We were surprised to hear Dr. Henderlite say that | 


ee 


the growth of the Church during the years 1919- j 
1931 had been 30%, yet 97% of the members had 
never led a single person to Christ. At that same 
time Dr. Ben R. Lacy said: “The last twelve years 


have been the most barren in soul-winning. Have 
we, with all our machinery, forgotten that we must 
company with God, must tarry and pray for 
power? The world is bankrupt spiritually but the 
same gospel holds today.” The Auxiliary member- 
ship had increased during those years 300%, and 
gifts had increased almost as much. Yet we were 
told, and we knew, that our Church was poor, be- 
cause all had not consecrated their money. In the 
past few months Mr. Babson has said that one great 
need now is better attendance at worship services. 
He dares to say that we are headed for either a com- 
plete world breakdown or a spiritual revival. In 
his latest book he makes the confident prediction 
that “a great spiritual awakening is now ahead. The 
church is on the eve of its greatest period of 
prosperity.” 

As a Church today we lack information: of the 
Word, of the work of our Church, of the spiritual 
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grace of giving, and of personal witnessing. To be 
sure the Church maintains the importance of such 
knowledge, and efforts have been made to give this 
training. Nevertheless, it is a known fact that much 
remains to be done; many church members, officers 
as well as laymen alike, do mot avail themselves of 
the opportunity to know God’s Word, to know what 
is being done throughout the Church, to practice 
real stewardship, to witness to the gospel’s power. 

May not the cause of all this Jack be failure to be 
loyal to Jesus Christ, the Head of the Church? Do 
we not hear the Master saying: “Rid yourselves of 
all that hinders you, that weighs you down, and 
come and follow me?” In a recent message to the 
Christian Observer, Rev. John M. Alexander, worthy 
son of a worthy father, wrote: 

“Tt has been the glorious tradition of Presbyterianism that 
the common worship and the preaching of the Word is 
that unifying focus which supplies for the Protestant wor- 
shiper that which the mass gives to the Romanist . . . The 
worship of all the people, young and old, in families, in 
the church on Sunday morning, is certainly mot the char- 


acteristic of the Presbyterian congregation in our South- 
land these days.” 


Then he added: 


“Activity that is not motivated by worship runs off into 
all sorts of tangents and frequently loses the interest of the 
people. Our informed, generous, interested, growing Chris- 
tians are not those who come to our activity groups and do 
not come to church, but they are to be found among the 
regular attendants at common worship. And indeed they 
are the ones who furnish the unflagging leadership of our 
auxiliary organizations of men, women and young people.” 


Such conditions present a challenge to the Church 
today. What an opportunity we have this Jubilee 
Year to accept the challenge, to face squarely these 
spiritual weaknesses, to plan definitely a forward 
movement! The goals set have been chosen to help 
correct the needs, to overcome our failures, to make 
up our lack.. As women of the Church we have ac- 
cepted the theme, “Christ and His Church First,” 
and we have as our motto for the year those words 
of Jesus, “Seek ye FIRST the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,” coupled with the words of Paul, 
“that in all things he might have the preéminence.” 
Have you truly accepted the challenge of these 
words? The challenge “to a deeper faith in Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and a fuller loyalty to Him as 
Lord?” The challenge “to new acknowledgement 
of the Church as the Body of Christ?” If you have 
humbly accepted this as your theme, these verses as 
your motto, these challenges as your personal chal- 
lenges, then you have already begun to promote the 
goals for this Jubilee Year. You yourself are striy- 
ing to reach them, and you are helping others to 
reach them. ; 
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In order to lead the members of our Church to a 
fuller knowledge of the Bible, the goal, 100,000 dail 
Bible readers, was set. This is not absolute, but onl 
approximate. For “it is doubtful if goals should at 
any time be set on a strict mathematical basis.” We 
must understand the goal, and give it real meaning 
if we achieve success. It is not that we want to 
count more figures, not that at all. Knowing the 
Word must precede living the Word. Men, women 
and young people must come to read God’s Word, 
store it up in their hearts, before they will ever 
practice it daily in their lives. Listening to some one 
read a portion occasionally at a church service is 
good, but this is mot sufficient to nourish the soul, 
to supply adequate food for growth. Let us read 
the Word daily, encourage others to do so, and 
practice it in all human relationships. 

Let us continue to pray that the circulation and 
use of 50,000 Church Calendars of Prayer may re- 
sult in an awakened interest in the work of the 
Church, and increased support of the workers, 
through prayer and gifts. Some one has said: “You 
may move men by preaching, but you move God 
by prayer.” Neglect not this gift that is yours, this 
privilege, this power. Pray intelligently, pray daily, 
for the workers at home and abroad. 

A glorious way to celebrate our Church’s anni- 
versary lies in the second goal: “To make Jubilee 
Year a great year of ingathering,” “to make a special 
evangelistic effort in every church and institution, 
with a personal worker’s group and an intercessory 
prayer band.” Over one hundred years ago Dr. 
John Holt Rice said: “A member of the Presbyterian 
Church is a member for life of a missionary society.” 
Thirty years later, at the organization of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S., at Augusta, Geargia, a dis- 
tinctively missionary declaration was made by the 
Assembly, as the motto to be inscribed on the 
Church’s banner! Dr. Rice made membership in the 
Church equivalent to missionary responsibility. That 
first General Assembly meeting in 1861, with no un- 
certainty, declared the work of the Church to be 
missions. After all, what does your church affiliation 
mean to you? Does it mean only security, position, 
aesthetic satisfaction as you worship in a beautiful 
building? Or, does it mean “Come and follow me”? 
Following the Master in speaking the Good News, in 
winning lost souls to the Saviour, in being literally 
a “sent one”—a missionary? Have you a part to 
play in this evangelistic goal? Pray God that He 
may use you to lead some one to Jesus, this year. 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew 4 
right spirit within me. Cast me not away from thy 
presence; and take not thy Holy Spirit from me.” 

‘Rev. Wm. M. Elliott, Jr., pastor of the Druid Hills 
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Department of 
Stewardship 


Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia, has written 
a clear, searching message, “Give God the Floor,” 
in which he boldly discusses the question of steward- 
ship, the failure of the Church to practice it, and 
Biblical grounds demanding it. We have mot given 
God the floor. Our Church is poor because we have 
robbed God. We have not consecrated His part to 
Him. We have been using “shabby methods of 
doing business with God.” Let’s give God the floor 
this year, hear Him as He speaks to us about money, 
His part, our part, our use of it all. Test Him and 
see if His Word holds now as it did in the time of 
Malachi, of the early Christians. 

Let us use every means available to enlist 100,000 
tithers during the year. If tithing was binding upon 
the Jew, are we as Christians er om If so, then we 
are bound to follow an even higher standard. We 
are not under the law but under grace, and grace, 
God’s love freely given, mever counts the cost. 
“Selfishness cannot afford anything. Love can afford 
everything—and it gives gladly.” “Giving which 
is not sacrificial is not Christian giving.” “Does $1.00 
out of every $10.00 cost you anything?” If so, it is 
the gift you should make. If it costs you nothing, 
it is an inadequate gift to-your Master. This goal 
challenges you. It dares “you to step out this year 
on a program of faith and begin tithing! It’s the only 
way because it is God’s way.” Robbing God “brings 
with it only greater spiritual poverty! Give God a 
chance!” “It takes life to make money and only 
when money is used to give life and hope to others is 
it treasure laid up in Heaven. When it is used to 
minister ‘unto one of the least of these’ it is as if it 
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were placed in Christ's own hands.” “For 75 years 
God has richly blessed our Church and her agencies, 
for which we are deeply grateful. In what better 
way could we express our gratitude than by a large 
increase in our gifts to His work during this year?” 
“After all, this is the reason for bringing our gifts 
to the altar, because we love the Lord and want to 
honor His name. Tithe on that basis and you are in 
company with all those saints who know the joy 
of salvation.” 

At the close of a busy day, Jesus had gone, weary 
and worn, to the home in Bethany. Rest He needed, 
refreshment also, but more than these, He wanted 
spiritual understanding and sympathy. The former, 
Martha was concerned to give Him, while Mary sat 
at His feet and listened to His words. Desirous to 
serve the Master, then Jater share with Mary His 
teaching, Martha called to the Master to send Mary 
to help her. Lovingly yet firmly Jesus said in effect: 
“Martha, you are anxious and worried about a multi- 
tude of things, and yet only one thing is needful. 
Mary hath chosen that good portion and she shall 
not be deprived of it.” (See Luke 10:41-42.) 

Oh, Christian women, let us look long and 
earnestly within our hearts. Let us see clearly what 
is taking first place there. If it is things, then we 
must put them aside. We must give Christ first place 
in our loyalty, our love, our service. We cannot do 
this alone. But He says to us today, “Come and 
follow me. Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness.” 

If we do this, then we will live daily so that “in 
all things he will have the preéminence.” 





Auxiliary Calendar for September 


OUR LOYALTY MEETING 


Toric: Making the Bible a Living Book to Children 
and Youth. 


_ September is Loyalty Month in the local auxil- 
laries. Careful preparation is necessary for the suc- 
cess of the meeting, in order that there may be a 
large and representative attendance as well as a help- 
ful and inspiring program. 

What better program topic could we have for a 
Loyalty Meeting than “Making the Bible a Living 
Book to Children and Youth”? This program is one 
of the very best the auxiliary has ever offered; it will 
find a responsive chord in the heart of every woman. 
In most auxiliaries the Secretary of Religious Educa- 
tion will be responsible for the program, but she will 
have some of the teachers of the Sunday school, and 


some of the pupils, perhaps, to og | her present the 
subject. Let us work with her for a banner at- 
tendance. Work up rivalry among the circles to see 
which can have the largest number of women pres- 
ent. Invite your friends, particularly the mothers, 
to this meeting, too, for the program is one that will 
appeal to them. There are, in your Sunday school, 
no doubt, many children whose families are not con- 
nected with the church. By all means, see that the 
mothers of these children are given a very special 
invitation to the September meeting. If there are a 
large number of them, ask the different circles to be 
responsible for getting them to come. Check and 
re-check on this; see that every one has a way to 
get to the meeting. 


The Program 
Order from the Committee on Woman’s Work the 
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program prepared especially for this meeting. 
(Price 10¢.) That is, of course, if your auxiliary is 
not a subscriber to the Auxiliary program literature. 
Here are a few suggestions that will help the program 
“go over big”: 


1. Don’t be afraid of publicity. See that a notice of the 
meeting is in your daily or weekly papers, and in the church 
bulletin. Have the pastor announce it from the pulpit; give 
notice of it in women’s Bible classes; have a poster about it 
in the church vestibule. What attractive posters could be 
made on the subject! 

2. Send an invitation card to each member and to friends. 

3. Give careful attention to the smallest detail, such as 
seeing that the room is properly ventilated, attractively dec- 
orated with flowers, and song books in place. (How often 
this is overlooked! ) 

4. Give opportunity for each circle to introduce guests. 
Tell if these guests have children who are in the Sunday 
school; give names of children and their department in the 
Sunday school. 

5. Have those on the program, however small the part 
may be, to meet at least ten minutes before the program 
begins for a quiet time together, when the Spirit’s presence 
is asked to be in the hearts of speakers and listeners. This 
period need not be a time when all are expected to have a 
prayer—just a quiet time of meditation with only one audible 
prayer at the close of the period can be most helpful. 

6. Have all those who are on the program come at one 
time into the room where the meeting is to be held, and sit 
together on the front row ready for their part when called 
upon. 

7. Begin on time; close on time. 

8. Have a half hour of fellowship together “over the 
teacups” at the close of the meeting, and be sure to give a 
cordial welcome to visitors and members who do not come 
regularly to the auxiliary meeting. 

g. Take the flowers and some echoes of the meeting to 
your shut-in members. 


THE CIRCLE MEETING 


Topic: Japan through Different Eyes 


September finds the larger number of women at 
home after the vacation season, and we want to begin 
in earnest our work for the coming months. So, 
make your circle meeting the occasion for a “circle 
rally” with a goal of every member present. Then 
make plans for a large attendance of your circle at 
the September Loyalty Meeting of the auxiliary. 
To the Leader of the Program 

Ask each member of your circle to come to the 
meeting prepared to give a “current event” item on 
Japan. If this is done, you will certainly see “Japan 
through Different Eyes.” Or, if you prefer, make a 
Japanese lantern or other Japanese article, give one 
to each member along with an invitation to the 
meeting, and ask her to write on it an item about 
Japan and bring to the meeting. These you will have 
read during the program. Again, if preferred, you 
might write the items yourself. (For patterns of 
Japanese articles, see May, 1935, SURVEY, page 283.) 

Secure from the Committee on Woman’s Work, 


September, 1936 


if your circle does not subscribe for it regularly, the 
program literature. Price 10¢. This will contain 
complete helps for your program. 





FOR THE HOME CIRCLE CHAIRMAN 
Dear Home Circle Chairman: 


We are glad to pass on to you the interesting in- 
formation in the following quotations we received 
from two letters: 

“I am not using the suggested ‘envelope’ plan 
with my circle, but have a looseleaf scrapbook with 
a section for every department of Church work, in 
which we place interesting articles about the work. 
We are also getting kodak pictures from the home 
and foreign missionaries to go in these sections. I 
have big envelopes pasted in to hold the auxiliary 
and circle programs; also letters and papers from 
missionaries. After every member has read these, I 
remove them from the envelopes and put in new 
material. I am also remembering each member's 
birthday and seeing that each has the opportunity to 
read a Church paper.” 

“I have twenty-five members in my circle and 
would like to get the free literature for each member, 
as it is almost impossible to pass the literature from 
one member to another when they live so far apart. 
In order to visit each of my members once a month, 
I travel about seventy-five miles.” 

If others of you have interesting information to 
pass on to us we shall be very grateful if you will 
write us about it. List the various ways in which 
your members are serving the church. 

For free literature to take to your Home Circle 
members this month, we suggest that you write to 
the Committee on Woman’s Work, Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., for copies of ““The Dedicated 
Life,” by McConkey and “Prayer Helps.” Ask for 
as many copies as you have members, sending post- 
age only. 

Grace WISNER. 





SUGGESTED PETITIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Let us include in our prayers this month the fol- 
lowing petitions: 

That during this month careful and prayerful 
preparation may be made for the observance of the 
Joint Mission Study Season, October 11-November 
I 


That the group conferences which will be held 
this fall, about 390 in number, may be so planned 
that they will reach a larger number of the women 
in the work of the local auxiliaries, and strengthen 
their service for Christ and His Church. 


Depart 
Stewaré 
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That during Church Paper Week, September 13- 
x0 there may be an increased circulation of the 
Christian Observer and the Presbyterian of the 
South, that many more homes of our Church may 
come to know the blessings and strengthening in- 
fluence of religious literature in the home. 

That God may bless the special efforts made dur- 
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ing the week prior to October 4, which is Rally 
Day in the Sunday schools, and thus strengthen the 
Religious Education work of our Church. 

That there may come, somehow, somewhere, an 
effective appeal to Christians to keep ourselves pure 
for the sake of Him who gave His life that we might 
live abundantly. 





Codperation Within a Presbyterial 


By Mrs. J. Ear: Hooxs* 


presbyterial-wide thing we do outside our 

regular work. To this picnic are invited those 
who attended either the synodical training school or 
Montreat Auxiliary Training School; also the mem- 
bers of the prsebyterial executive board and others 
who are particularly interested in these schools. A 
picnic lunch is brought by each one who attends and 
the meeting is held in the home of some member 
who provides the drinks, paper napkins, paper plates, 
etc. Those who attended the Montreat Auxiliary 
Training School are asked to bring their notebooks 
and tell of classes and conferences. Combining busi- 
ness with pleasure, the group conference dates are 
set at this time and the presbyterial president gives 
suggested outlines for the meetings. 

The officers of our presbyterial feel like a close 
family—we call each other by given names, and that 
breaks down formality. Of course, the members of a 
family are always lending things to each other, so in 
our presbyterial, when we use something once, we 
try to have it used every time it is needed without 
others having to get or fix one for their use. I am 
thinking now of the beautiful big strip with the 
Auxiliary Theme on it which one district chairman 
had a sign-painter make; and we took that same one 
to every group conference. It is so attractive, and 
lends so much atmosphere, and you do not feel that 
the cost [though it was very little] for something 
to be used only once might better be put in the 
collection basket. We have had a map that has been 
used many times, too. 

Then last year, when Memphis had Dr. P. D. Miller 
here to teach in the School of Missions [his class 
was from 10 to 11 in the morning] we had a Presby- 
terial-wide Day, and he gave us an extra period from 
2 to 3 in the afternoon, thus the women who drove a 
hundred miles or more felt that it was worth while, 


teers 


*Mrs. Hooks is former president of Memphis Presbyterial. 


O'S annual training-school picnic is the best 


as they heard him two hours and could do some shop- 
ping also. Memphis likes to tell others when they are 
having an unusual treat. 

And that brings me to one of our greatest advance- 
ments—the codperation among the Memphis 
churches. We have fifteen Southern Presbyterian 
churches in Memphis, so there is always something 
good at one or the other of them. We never used 
to hear about it until it was over, unless we had a 
special friend who would notify us. Last winter we 
organized a Presbyterian Federation with two rep- 
resentatives from each church on the board, and one 
of the things this organization is striving to do is 
foster fellowship among the different churches. 
Some one said we knew as little about the work of 
other Presbyterian churches as we did about that 
of different denominations. 

Mrs. Askew was brought here last winter by two 
districts, and women from all over our presbyterial 
came to hear her. Many came from near-by towns 
every day, and others visited friends or relatives in 
the city that week. 


A Welcome in Rhyme 


(Given at Presbyterial Meeting) 


As Chairman of District Two, 

I bring you greetings warm and true. 
Our homes are scattered far and near, 
But our hearts are ready for vision clear. 
Information and Inspiration you will give 
To help our workers that we may live 
To be blessings to others at home and abroad 
And make our lives with Him accord. 
We are ready for any call. 

District number Two is ten in number. 
We trust in Him what’er befall, 

So count on us be it ever so small; 

We want to be of service not self-willed, 
But with the Holy Spirit filled. 


—Mkrs. W. W. McCutTcHen. 




















The “Worth-Whileness” of Group Conferences 


EPTEMBER is the time of group conferences. 
The district chairmen, presbyterial presidents, 
and the local auxiliary presidents where the 

meetings are to be held have, for a long time, been 
planning for the programs. They have looked out 
upon the needs of the auxiliaries represented in the 
district and have tried, at least, to build programs 
that would be of practical value. Those on the pro- 
gram also have done their part, and even now are 
making further preparation so that they can present 
their messages in the most attractive manner. But, 
after all, the success of the group conference will 
depend largely upon the attendance of the women 
who make up the local auxiliaries, for a program may 
be ever so fine, but, unless the women who need it 


are there, it will be of little or no value to them. This 
message is especially to you who represent this group. 
Will you not plan now to go yourself and see that 
your auxiliary has a large representation. Your 
auxiliary may be among that number that has not 
been going forward in the work as it might; the 
women, many of them, seem to have lost interest; 
the programs are dull; it is hard to raise the budget; 
little interest in mission study seems to be mani- 
fested. We believe the group conference can help 
you, that it will help you and your auxiliary if you 
but give it the chance. Listed below are some of 
the things that you may reasonably expect as a re- 
sult of attendance upon the group conference by 
a representative number of your women. 


io Yes, growth in knowledge of work to be done and in methods of doing that work. 


R-“4 ears to hear, eyes to see, and hands and hearts to do. 


1) 8 coumemaraman strengthened in weak points. You will hear how others have done the very things you need to do. 


oman loyalty of those who attend, all working for the same 


1. The extension of Christ’s kingdom. 


Pp —urpose: 


2. The development of the spiritual life of all your members. 


3. The promotion of the entire program of our Church, that unique responsibility that belongs to Presby- 


terians only. 


| eco women strengthened for the task of living Christ in every walk of life. 


Qe challenged with the auxiliary program of work. See that these “others” are at the meeting. Take along with 
you that friend whom you long to interest in auxiliary work. 


N-” methods put into operation, and these in turn bringing new life to your auxiliary. 


9p -stowstip with friends, old and new. This is one feature that should be and usually is stressed at all group conferences. 


oe how that is needed. Contact with women who are enthusiastic will be sure to make your group 


enthusiastic. 


a from some whom you have thought uninterested, unawakened. 


apo. snags members with regard to the oy se of work in the auxiliary during the coming months. At the 


group conference you will hear of plans 


or Mission Study Season, and you will hear also of methods used by your 


neighbor auxiliaries in conducting this study in other years. 
N> more dull meetings—that is, if you are willing to carry out suggestions which you will hear for making your 


programs attractive and interesting. 


. .. cooperation among your members, The inspiration received at group conference will encourage those who 
hear to take an inward, thoughtful look that they may in future so “conduct themselves that others will find it 


easy to work with them.” 


| Lares, for service on the part of those who there get the vision of the joy to be had in the Master’s work. 


Ss. L. T. 





THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S PRAYER 


O my Master, on whose errand I come, let me hold my peace, and do thou speak thyself; for 
thou art love, and when thou teachest, all are scholars. 


—George Herbert, “The Country Parson,” 1632. 
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G@or's Word 


“No word from God shall be void of power.” Luke 1:37. A.S.V. 


Saith Jehovah, “Jt shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” Isa. 55:11. 


Through the Bible the versatile power of God’s Word is revealed at length. The following 
verses are only suggestive of what we learn of the Word through the Word: 


The Word is a lamp. “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.” Ps. 119: 105. 
The Word is truth. “Sanctify them through thy truth: thy word is truth.” John 17:17. 
The Word is very pure. “Thy word is very pure: therefore thy servant loveth it.” Ps. 119: 140. 
The Word is a means to strength. “Strengthen thou me according unto thy word.” Ps. 119:28. 
The Word is a power for purity. “Thy word have I hid in mine heart, that 1 might not sin against 
thee.” Ps, 119: 11. 
The Word is a an to wisdom. “The entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth understanding unto 
the simple.” Ps. 119:130. 
The Word is a source of joy. “I rejoice at thy word, as one that findeth great spoil.” Ps. 119: 162. 
The Word is life-giving. “He that heareth my word, and believeth .. . hath everlasting life.’ John 
5:24. 
The following twofold call to the study of God’s Word is given by the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S.: 


“Every woman studying in some Bible study class.” 
“Every Auxiliary planning for five one-hour classes for definite Bible Study.” 


For more than ten years the auxiliary has been promoting a unified plan of Bible study, where- 
by the women all over the Church have been studying the same portion of the Word. From year 
to year there have come expressions of appreciation of the studies used. It perhaps will be helpful 
to us, as we seek to plan for our fuller study of Genesis, which will come some time during the last 
six months of this Church year, to hear a few of the testimonies which have come from some friends 
who have voiced their appreciation of last years study on the subject of the Holy Spirit in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

“Our study of ‘The Holy Spirit’ has been a wonderful help . . . I believe it has caused our women to fall in line for 


active service. Circle leaders and executive board are ready, and almost everyone approached responded with a ready 
willingness and a desire to serve.” 


“Experience has convinced me that the women as a whole are vitally interested in the subject [of the Holy Spirit}: . 
It is proving most interesting and helpful, and is bringing forth real spiritual results.” —- 
“The Holy Spirit does seem more real, more absolutely vital in our life.” 


“The Holy Spirit has spoken powerfully to the hearts of our women. The presence of prayer.and of the Trinity 
has touched our Church ‘to its depths.” We do joyously and reverently record our thankfulness and our deepest 
appreciation to our Father and to His Christ, and to His Holy Spirit for that which was.ours, ‘not by might, nor 


by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 


Those entrusted with the direction of the spiritual life work in the local auxiliaries should, dur- 
ing September, seek to make definite some plan for a fuller study of Genesis, when all the women _, 
will be given opportunity to spend at least five hours in this study. “Studying the Book of Genesis,” .. 
is recommended to be used as the basis for this.study, and the “Teacher’s Guide” is also available." 


Let us not miss the blessings God has in store for those who would fellowship with Him and ~ 
other Christians through the study of His Word in Bible-study classes sponsored by the Auxiliary... - 


“Divine Instructor, Gracious Lord, 
Be Thou forever near; _. 
Teach me to love Thy Sacred Word 
And view my Saviour here.” 
—JanteE McCuTcHEn. 
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Some Answers to a Pertinent Question 


T one of the methods classes last summer this 
A assignment was made: “Give reasons why you 
think we are failing to reach hundreds of 
women of our Church for active service in the 
Auxiliary.” Some of the answers are very revealing 
and thought-provoking, as is shown by those quoted 
below. Read them thoughtfully, prayerfully, ponder- 
ing carefully over question in parenthesis after each 
quotation. Then make an effort to take some “un- 
awakened” woman with you to your September 
circle and auxiliary meetings: 


“It seems to me that we are failing to reach those who are 
not actively interested in the work of the church because 
they are seeking the Bread of Life and we are giving them 
husks. So often our lives fail to demonstrate that which our 
tongues “peas We need to abandon ourselves and yield 
completely to guiding of the Holy Spirit who is ever pres- 
ent and waiting for all the room we will yield to Him.” 
(Is this true in your auxiliary?) 

“I think perhaps one reason why we don’t reach some of 
the younger women in our church is—Their mothers have 
attended auxiliary meetings all their lives, and they have an 
idea it is made up of mothers and, quite possibly, very dull. 
They become interested in civic and social affairs and just 
simply think they have not time. I think there is a ga 
right there. If we could have something to bridge this 
with, it would reduce the number of later inactive mem- 
bers.” (You who read this, have you a suggestion to offer 
as to how this gap can be bridged?) 

“Sometimes an unawakened woman lacks the knowledge 
of the work that the auxiliary is doing. It is a good plan to 
have a program at night occasionally, arranged by the aux- 
iliary—perhaps calling it Church Night, with light refresh- 
ments, and especially invite all the members of the church 
in the adult age. Have a good speaker to very briefly give 
an outline of the important undertakings of the auxiliary, 
and then, in a quiet consecrated manner, tell how much 
every woman is needed. I’ve seen this work! Of course, 
there are other numbers on the program. I think one of the 
greatest reasons we fail to reach thousands of women is 
that these women do not know the joy there is in the work, 
and for some reason we do not let our light shine in such 
a way that they can see the good work going on. They, too, 
have discovered other interests which they substitute for a 
real service, not knowing that there is something greater, 
that will make them happier, and we, through lack of faith 
perhaps, or patience, or perseverance, or without much hope 
of success, just accept their absence as a matter of course 
and let it go. In other words, we don’t make our religion as 
attractive to them as do the bridge players, theatre man- 
agers, or even the sewing club members. We don’t express 
our privileges and pleasures in our work enough.” (And 
what of these thoughts?) 

“In my opinion the reason the women in the church are 
not more interested, and that we fail to reach so many at 
all is: (1) Too little social life in the auxiliary, and the 
church as a whole, so that women form the habit of going 
outside the church for their social life. (2) Programs pre- 


sented in a monotonous manner. (3) Lack of time and in- 
terest put into getting up the programs by the circle leader.” 
(Is this not a challenge to secretaries of social activities and 
to program chairmen and leaders!) 


“We may be failing to reach the women in our church 
who are not interested in the auxiliary because we do not 
show enough of the joy of service in our own lives. Chris- 
tians should so radiate the Spirit of Christ that others will 
take notice and want to participate in the work He has com- 
mended to us. We think of our own aims and gains, rather 
than of the desires and problems and handicaps of others, 
We should show more genuine love and interest in them, 
making them know we are sincere. And nothing means so 
much as the knowledge that we are children of a King and 
are privileged to have some part in the upbuilding of His 
Kingdom; that all service is of equal value as long as it is 
done in His name and for His sake. If they are sufficiently 
fed upon the ‘Bread of Life,’ they need nothing else to 
satisfy. May we endeavor to have a spiritual feast at each 
meeting and put into practice I Corinthians 13.” (Make this 
a very personal message, and give your beart’s answer.) 

“Perhaps the reason why we are failing to reach so many 
of our women in the church who are not actively interested 
in the auxiliary is because we do not do enough visiting, 
and do not make it clear to them why we need them and 
what the auxiliary stands for. Perhaps we make them feel 
that we want them just to enlarge our membership and en- 
rich our treasury. Or, perhaps we fail to give them as warm 
a welcome as we should when they do come and bore them 
with poorly managed programs. Lastly I am sure we need 
more earnest prayer and dependence on the Saviour.” (How 
many visits have you made to any one uninterested woman?) 


“Sometimes I think we are not zealous enough; we let 
some of our women be carried away by the praise they re- 
ceive from their admirers in these other organizations. Some 
are so entirely uninterested that we can only pray.” (Do 
you pray daily and by name for the “unawakened” women 
of your church?) 


“There are so many reasons why we are failing to reach 
the women not actively interested in the work of the aux- 
iliary that it is difficult to name them. But I will try to 
name a few: (1) Programs too long at circle meetings— 
which are, in their opinion—the social meeting of the 
month. (2) Time wasted. Would come if we did sewing, 
or some work of like character, for the needy. (3) Too 
much talk of money. (We do this as little as possible in my 
circle.) (4) Cannot come on account of the time of the 
meetings; cannot leave home on account of children, etc. 
It seems to me that variety and changes in plans and pro- 
grams might appeal. I believe we are failing to convince 
these women that we really and truly need them, and we are 
not praying enough about it. We rely so much on our own 
power and do not often enough seek counsel from the 
Heavenly Father of us all. We work on them for a few 
meetings, and then become discouraged and quit. We real- 
ize our inability to reach them, but we do not seek Divine 
aid. I truly believe if each and every circle chairman would 
pray earnestly every day of her life about this very thing 
we would have a real awakening.” (Will you join the group 
of daily intercessors for this cause?) 
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Lantern Lights 


By Annie Tair JENKINS* 


Now the summer is over, vacations have ended, regular 
school work is resumed, and things are settling back into 
the usual routine, and church women are thinking of work 
in the auxiliary. The following suggestions are given with 
the hope that they may be helpful as programs are planned 
for the fall and winter months. They have been gathered 
from auxiliaries in Louisiana and Mississippi Synodicals; 
from large, small, and medium sized groups: 


A. Best AND WEAKEsT PRoGRAMS 


1. Reasons Assigned for Best Programs: 


Adequate preparation in advance; leaders who were 
informed and interested in the program; a time limit 
kept; a definite aim followed; the “setting” appro- 
priate; variety and originality shown; many people 
taking part. 


2. Reasons for Poorest Programs: 


Inadequate preparation; no aim for the program; the 
reading of messages by all aii part; inadequate 
planning; hurried time and time of program changed. 


Do not these observations tell the whole story of success 
or failure? 


B. GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


1. “Each circle chairman took part in program, thus each 
group had special interest in advertising it throughout 
the church”. (Large auxiliaries.) 


2, “At the annual meeting we had a white six-foot cross 
with the white bulbs, each one (woman) turning one 
on.” 


3. “One outstanding program, by vote, was on foreign 
missions, and was planned and conducted by our 9go- 
year-old president. Among others taking part on the 
program were five great-grandchildren of the presi- 
dent.” (Small auxiliary.) 

4- Describing the Mission Study Class one president 
wrote: 

“There were six chapter in the book, and we had six 

teachers on the school faculty who were members of 

our church, so we asked them to give the chapters. Be- 

ginning at 3 P. M., three chapters were given; then we 
es 


#1 . ° ° 
Miss Jenkins is a member of the Woman’s Work Committee. 
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recessed at 6 o’clock to come to my house for a buffet 
lunch; then back to the church at 7:30 for the other 
three chapters. There were four special‘ musical num- 
bers during the session. These ladies had never taken 
part on any program before, in fact, they had never 
attended a meeting of the auxiliary, although all of 
them were members of the church. We had more in 
attendance at this meeting than at any other and 
reached more unused people.” (Medium size.) 


. At the February meeting, “the leader was the leader 


of the Intermediate groups of young people, and she 
had quite a chorus of these young people to sing, and 
one of them told a story.” 


. “I dislike a program that is pointless, one that leaves 


you hazy as to what it is all about.” 


. One very large auxiliary uses the following plan: 


At the executive-board meeting, a typed sheet is 
given to each member. In April this included the 
president’s summons to loyalty and fuller service; an- 
nouncements of Secretaries of Literature, Christian 
Social Service, Foreign Missions, Christian Education 
and Ministerial Relief; a banquet for mothers of the 
church, and other local plans. In May the president’s 
message included a request and thanks for codpera- 
tion; Secretaries of Home Missions, Literature, Reli- 
gious Education, and Spiritual Life, also Pastor’s Aid 
had announcements. Then followed a message from 
the program director (or chairman) and personal an- 
nouncements. The June sheet carried a “President’s 
Urge: Special Prayer for the Religious Education Pro- 
gram, Vacation Church Schools, Conferences; Synod- 
ical Auxiliary Training School.” Secretaries of Home 
Missions, Foreign Missions, and Spiritual Life had 
brief announcements and the program director called 
her committee to meet the third Thursday at 10 A. M. 
(All circle chairmen are on her program committee.) 
Each month church news of local interest is given. 


. One large auxiliary used this plan for creating interest 


in foreign-mission work: “Our auxiliary clothes a 
girl of teen age, daughter of one of our missionaries. 
A new outfit of dresses and underclothes had been 
purchased. The committee selected several girls from 
the Young People’s Department to model these 
dresses before the auxiliary. After a hymn and a 
prayer, the report of the committee was given and 
the “style show” was presented. A letter telling oth- 
ers of the girl being “outfitted” was read... . The 
women of the church were brought closer to our 
foreign-mission work. They saw what part they 
played, in a small way, in our foreign-mission cause. 
The girls who were chosen to model were interested 
in our missionary program.” 


(Continued on page 576) 
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Reaching a Sector of “High Potentiality” 


By D. Cray Litty* 


S a Church we have in recent your been making 

a great many appeals for funds which have 

gone unanswered. We have been setting some 

very inspiring financial goals, but they have not 

been attained. We are, therefore, now calling all the 

more insistently for gifts from our people. But they 

are not forthcoming. An interested and informed 

man asked recently, “Has our Church gone deaf?” 

It might almost seem so from the uniform way in 
which our appeals go unheeded. 

Evidently there is something of inadequacy in the 
financial side of the work of our Church. Our fre- 
quent and powerful appeals do not avail to keep us 
out of embarrassing and hampering debt. The seven 
lean years of our great depression are not wholly 
responsible for this condition. These debts on every 
part of our work are much older than this depression. 
They began to increase in the fat years of the most 
successful and progressive period this country has 
ever known, and grew steadily through that magic 
era of peak-prosperity just prior to 1929. 


Tue Trovuste Is Nor Just HERE 


The work of our Church in its varied departments 
is of the finest type. No Church has a better field 
in which to work at home or abroad, and no Church 
has a better planned program by which it under- 
takes its work. The work we are attempting to do 
is not too large for us. We could do it if we were 
willing to make the necessary sacrifice. The trouble 
is not with our committees or secretaries or super- 
intendents. Our promotional agencies are of the 
best. Our educational activities are of high character. 
Our publicity matter is most attractive. Our execu- 
tive committees of the General Assembly, and of the 
synods and presbyteries are composed of our best 
leadership, and these men give prayerful considera- 
tion to the work entrusted to them. Our Church 
papers give a very large proportion of their columns 
to publicity and promotional work. One searches 
in vain through all our organizations to find any 
deficiency or shortcomings. 


*Rev. D. Clay Lilly, D.D., is pastor of the Reynolda Presbyterian 
Church, Reynolda, N. C, 


LOcATING THE DRAG 


The question which all of these executive and 
promotional agencies are asking is “How can we get 
our message to that part of the Church which needs 
to hear it?” The means by which they seek to do 
this are the same for all of them, and are somewhat 
as follows: public addresses, personal or form-letter 
communications, leaflets, pamphlets, books, Sunday- 
school publications, Church papers, and sermons by 
pastors. Looking at each of these briefly we know 
that our secretaries and superintendents can reach 
only a very small fraction of our people in public 
addresses. Even when we make a somewhat exten- 
sive use of our missionaries we reach only a small 
part of our Church at large. A personal letter is 
always good propaganda. A form-letter is good 6 
with pastors already interested. Leaflets are inetf- 
fective unless commented on by the pastor as they 
are put in the hands of the people. Mission-study 
books are valuable arid win friends and gifts for their 
causes. But they do not reach the men of the 
Church. The Sunday-school publications carry a 
fine type of promotional matter, but this does not 
often receive the attention it merits. The Church 
papers are vigorous supporters of all Church causes 
and activities. They are perhaps the most effective 
means of getting a message to Church people. But 
if we credit them with 50,000 subscribers and 150,000 
readers, we have reached only slightly less than one 
third of our people. According to this estimate there 
are approximately 330,000 of our membership who 
do not see the presentation or appeal. It can be safely 
said that by all these means named above, we do not 
reach much more than one third of our church mem- 
bership. It is the same people who hear the ad- 
dresses, who read the leaflets, who use the devotional 
and mission-study books and who read the Church 
papers. This one third is well informed, and this one 
third by their regular gifts support the local church 
and Sunday school and the great causes of the 
Church at large. 


REACHING AN INACCESSIBLE GROUP 


Think again of the above attempt at analysis and 
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ou will know that the men are a small minority of 
the readers of Church papers; that they are scarcely 
represented at all in the use of the mission-study 
books. You will know that the large organized 
classes of men do not consider the Church causes in 
their meetings. You will find that the large majority 
of these men of the Church do not, in these ways, 
come face to face with the vast work of our Church. 
In consequence this large majority of them are 
densely ignorant of what the Church has in its vision 
and is undertaking in its program. Of course, they 
do not support by their gifts the enterprises of the 
Church about which they are wholly in the dark. 
The Sunday school and the morning service in the 
church together reach about one half of the mem- 
bership of the church. But this half includes all those 
groups already mentioned who comprise perhaps 
one fourth of the congregation. The Sunday morn- 
ing audience has this important fact to give it value, 
namely, that it includes many of the adult male mem- 
bers of the church. The two most notable assemblies 
of men in a church are the organized Bible class for 
men and the Sunday morning congregation. The 
men’s organized Bible classes do not often attempt to 
study the causes, fields, programs, or activities of our 
Church. This leaves only one opportunity to get 
the work of our Church before a very large propor- 
tion of our men, and that is the morning hour of 
worship. Here the pastor has his men before him. 
It is the one single opportunity which most of these 
men ever have to learn anything of our Church’s 
program and activities. It is the supreme oppor- 
tunity of the preacher to interest his men in the sup- 
port of the Church’s work. Upon the pastor and 
his preaching rests the tremendous responsibility of 
challenging the vigorous masculine element of his 
congregation and enlisting them in the mighty activi- 
ties of the Kingdom. Only the pastor has this great 
opportunity, and he only at the Sunday morning 
service. This group of men is inaccessible to all other 
publicity or approach. This group is a sector of 
“high potentiality” and can be reached in this way 
by the pastor and by no other method known to 
Church publicity. 


GETTING To Tuts INACCESSIBLE GROUP 


The pastor must reach this inaccessible but highly - 


important group with information about the activi- 
ties of the Church. Remembering that there are be- 
fore him men and women who do not get this from 
any other source, he must think of himself as the 
channel of blessing for them. He should give abun- 
dant and vivid and human-interest facts about the 
Kingdom, its progress and its needs. The pastor 
standing at this important post must give to this 
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group an adequate interpretation of the Kingdom 
of our Lord. This interpretation should be discern- 
ing and balanced. It should present the living reali- 
ties of the Kingdom, both in its great variety and in 
its essential unity. With his own heart aflame with 
love for Christ and His Kingdom, he must appeal 
to this otherwise inaccessible group for offerings, 
for service, and for prayer. 


Tue Cyurcu Must ADVANCE 


This is written to encourage pastors to systema- 
tically present to their churches the claims of Christ 
and His Kingdom for their sacrificial offerings. Upon 
the pastors alone rests the responsibility of teaching 
and leading the Church in this vital matter. The 
people wait for the word of their authorized leader, 
and for his summons to go forward. This must be 
done not just at one season of the year in prepara- 
tion for the Every Member Canvass, but at intervals 
throughout the whole year. It is also written to 
exhort the people to encourage the preacher as he 
calls to them for the consecration of both life and 
possessions, and above all that they should not be 
guilty of the cheapest of all criticisms which is that 
“he preaches too much about money.” Few pastors 
in their preaching even remotely approximate the 
vigor and frequency with which our Lord Jesus 
spoke of money or possessions. No one but a person 
who is crassly ignorant of the preaching of Jesus 
could utter such a silly but harmful criticism. A 
wrong attitude to money perhaps prevents more 
people from having a right attitude to God than any 
other one thing. The June 1936 Bulletin of the 
Federal Council of Churches states that, “Last year 
the average benevolent giving reported by all great 
denominations was less than two cents a day. One 
of the most noted church bodies reports an annual 
per capita gift for benevolences of $1.57, less than 
half a cent a day for the whole world service pro- 
gram of the denomination.” Contrast that selfish- 
ness, that littleness, that meanness, with this standard 
of giving and serving: 

“Hoty Money” 


Dr. William Mayo, world famous surgeon, speak- 
ing for himself and his equally famous brother 
Charles, said: 


“The ‘holy money,’ as we call it, must go back into the 
service of that humanity which paid it to us. If we can 
train five hundred pairs of hands, we have helped to hand 
on the torch. From 1894 onward we have never used more 
than half of our incomes on ourselves and our families; 
latterly much less. My brother and I have both put our- 
selves on salaries. We live within them. My house'is turned 
over to the Foundation. I wouldn’t want my children de- 
prived of the fun and benefit of wanting something, and 
going out to fight for it.” 
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Giving is not just a department of church work. 
It is the life-blood of all Christian activity. Sacrificial 
giving should be the high standard of the followers 
of the sacrificial Christ. The whole life and teaching 
of Christ, his whole service to men, and death for 
them, cannot be separated, even in thought, from 
the sacrificial. Giving affords fine opportunity for 
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the sacrificial. The deep source of such giving is 
our unreckoning love. Nothing but love ever brings 
forth a gift which really costs the giver. God so 
loved that He gave. Loved so much that He gave 
His only begotten Son. That infinite sacrifice could 
have come out of nothing less than an infinite love. 





How We Observe Religious Education Week 


(Continued from page 556) 


also through a church letter which goes out the pre- 
ceding week. The teachers and officers of the church 
school are installed at the morning worship service 
and sit in a section reserved for them. A printed 
consecration service is prepared each year in which 
the teachers and congregation participate. As the 
teachers stand for the dedication service, it gives the 
congregation an opportunity to see what a fine group 
of workers carry on the great teaching task of the 
church. In the service the entire congregation 
promise to stand back of the teachers and to help 
them in any possible way. The sermon gives the 
challenge to Christians—teachers and church mem- 
bers—to go out and live a Christlike life, knowing 
that personalities are being mouled by each of us. 


SuNDAY AFTERNOON—OPEN House 


Last year the minister and his wife were “at home” 
during the afternoon of Rally Day to all the officiary 


of the church. An informal program of music helped 
in making folk feel at home, and practically all the 
officers of the entire church came at some time dur- 
ing the afternoon to see and greet other leaders who 
were there. This aided immeasurably in a spirit of 
comradeship in the task. At the end of Religious 
Education Week we feel the fall program is really 
under way, and we know we have a great task and 
feel that with Christ’s help we have the strength to 
carry through the year in a great way. 

The challenge today is greater for Christian edu- 
cation than ever before; the materials and methods 
are available; Christ is sufficient; He waits on us to 
carry forward His great dream of a Kingdom of 
God here on this earth. 


“God Himself waits and must wait till thou come; 
Men are God’s prophets though ages lie dumb. 
Halts the Christ Kingdom with conquest so near, 
Thou art the cause, thou soul in the rear. 

”? 


Move to the fore! 
—Author Unknown. 





Presbyterianism in North Carolina 


(Continued from page 542) 


special evangelists, including Rev. A. T. Lassiter, who 
was to serve for many years. The Presbyterian 
Church membership in the synod was then 52,592, 
showing an increase which denoted much active 
work on the part of the pastors and evangelists. Rev. 
Leonard Gill and Rev. C. Conner Brown were soon 
afterwards appointed evangelists, and the contribu- 
tions to the work in 1918 amounted to $18,886. 

In the year 1915, Appalachia Synod was set up. 
To this new mountain synod was given the Pres- 
bytery of Asheville and much new territory, which 


entered into the membership of Holston Presbytery. 


The new synod has ever since presented its moun- 
tains and valleys as an inviting field for successful 
development. 

In the year 1923, two new presbyteries were es- 
tablished in the synod, viz., Granville and Winston- 
Salem. With fresh stimulation these new resby- 
teries began to work out their visions af larger 
things. 

Through the twenties much attention was given 


to the fund for “Church and Manse Erection,” for 
which there were regular subscribers. This fund 
helped a great deal in the erection of needed struc- 
tures in the synod. 

In the year 1925, Dr. E. E. Gillespie was again 
Superintendent of Home Missions and the Rev. Dr. 
Black was still General Evangelist. The committee 
of the synod received contributions for that year 
amounting to $53,135. The amount in 1930 was 
$55,500. 

The Presbyterian Church in North Carolina faces 
a bright future. It has been thoroughly impregnated 
with missionary zeal, and the extension of its borders 
is still a moving object. It is aggressive in the work of 
religious education and in all other departments of 
church activities; but its bright vision is still its evan- 
gelistic possibilities. In this may it never fail! 

As one considers the present life of the Church, 
with its sound gospel ministry, one cannot discard 
the picture of the Presbyterians who came to the 
colony of North Carolina from Scotland and other 
lands, and who in a fine faith and sentiment inocu- 
lated much of it with Presbyterian doctrine and his- 
tory, and thus made it fertile for God's use in all 
subsequent years. 
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Why Should I Be Interested In Rally Day? 


In the story printed below, “No Church in Town,” you may see how bad it really is to have 
no church or Sunday school in a village or a countryside. People who grow up without knowing 
about their Heavenly Father are not happy themselves, nor are they pleasant people to live with. 

Part of the money that is given to the Committee of Religious Education and Publication on 
Rally Day is used to help start new Sunday schools where they are needed, and to keep them going 
after they are started, until they can take care of themselves. 

This money pays for quarterlies, for hymnbooks, and for catechisms, and also for various 
other things which are needed to run a Sunday school. 

Sometimes Bibles are needed in orphanages and mountain mission schools, and these, too, are 
paid for by part of this money. Would you not like to feel that the money you give helps some 
other boy or girl to know about Jesus and his love? 

Perhaps, too, part of your money may be used to help run a vacation church school, where 
for a whole happy week, or perhaps two weeks, children are gathered together every day to learn 
how they should live in order to be friends of Jesus and friends with all the people in the world. 
How much of a share would you like to have in this important work? 





No Church in Town 


R ALPH was fairly jumping in his excitement. 
He had just learned that, on account of some 

work on a big engineering project, his father, 
who was a mining engineer, would be obliged to 
spend a long time in Wyoming and was going to 
take the family with him. 

“That’s great, Mother! When are we going?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Before very long,” replied his mother, “but I am 
not sure that we shall like it as well as you think. 
It is pretty wild out there, and we shall have to get 
along without a good many things that you have 
been used to.” 

“Oh, I don’t care,” said Ralph. “Will we camp 
out? And will there by any Indians? Do you sup- 
pose I can have a pony and learn to ride like the 
cowboys?” 

“No, I hope we won’t have to camp out for two 
years,” said his mother with a smile. “I doubt if you 
would care for that, either, after the first month or 
two. I don’t know just what it will be like. The 
worst of it is, I understand there is no church or 
Sunday school there.” 

“Oh, well—” began Ralph, and then stopped. He 
Was going to say that it might be*rather jolly not to 


have to go to church or Sunday school. But his 
mother looked so troubled about it that he decided 
to keep his thoughts to himself. He told the other 
boys, though, and they rather envied him the free- 
dom he was to have. 

About a month later the Bates family, father and 
mother, Ralph, and his little sister, Annette, landed 
in the town where they were to live. It was not 
exactly a beautiful spot. The houses were more like 
shacks than homes, the streets were dusty when they 
were not muddy, and there was a general air of 
desolation about the place. They had reached the 
town by driving twenty miles from the nearest rail- 
road station, and they were hot and tired. Only 
Ralph’s eagerness to see if there were any Indians 
and cowboys riding about kept him from being blue. 

“I’m afraid you will begin to wish I had left you 
and the children at home,” said Mr. Bates to his wife 
as they entered the little cottage where they were 
to live. 

“Not much,” said his wife bravely. “Do you think 
I want to give you up for two years? We'll get 
along all right.” 

Ralph could hardly wait to wash up and get some- 
thing to eat before going out to explore. As he 
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stepped out of the door, he saw the mountains loom- 
ing up before him and wondered if there were wild 
beasts up there. 

“Hello, Tenderfoot! Where'd you come from?” 
Ralph looked around at the speaker, one of three 
boys, all of them larger than himself and not exactly 
pleasant-looking, either. 

However, he answered civilly and told where he 
had lived. To his surprise the boys burst into 
laughter. He didn’t see the joke, but felt very sure 
that they were laughing at him. He decided to go 
back into the house, and as he did so, he heard one 
of them remark, “We'll have some fun with that 

Ralph was no molly-coddle, but a genuine boy, 
full of fun and a good sport. He had been used to 
making friends and expected to do it here. But, as 
the days passed, he found himself perplexed by con- 
ditions. So far he had not found a boy whom he 
really liked. Practically all of them swore as nat- 
urally as they breathed. Most of them smoked 
cigarettes and chewed tobacco, and “shooting” craps 
was a common amusement. Somehow Ralph didn’t 
fit into and didn’t want to fit into this sort of pro- 
gram, and still he was growing lonesome. 

About a week after their arrival he came into the 
house to find Annette crying in her mother’s arms. 
“What's the matter?” asked Ralph. 

“One of those boys put a beetle down my back— 
pulled my hair—and—and it hurt,” sobbed Annette. 

“The coward!” exclaimed Ralph hotly. “The 
great big coward! To pick on a little girl! ['I—” 
But then he stopped again. Ralph was no coward, 
but he was no fool either, and he knew that he could 
do nothing against that crowd. So he ended with, 
“Tl get Father to fix that crowd,” instead of vowing 
vengeance against them himself, as he had started 
to do. 

Father was quite as angry as Ralph, but he said 
rather sadly, “We'll have to do something, but I'll 
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take a little time to think it over. Those boys would 
be all right if there were some decent influence in 
town, and something better for them to do besides 
loafing and gambling.” 


A few nights after that the whole family was 
awakened by shouts and yells outside. There were 
curses—then two or three shots—and then the dis- 
turbance quieted down. The next morning they 
learned that two men had got into a drunken quarrel 
which had ended in the murder of one of them. 
Mrs. Bates went over to see his widow to learn what 
she might do to help. She found the woman moan- 
ing and sobbing while her three little children stood 
helpless, too young to understand what it was all 
about, but knowing only that something terrible had 
happened. 


“Oh, I wish we had never come here!” said the 
poor woman to Mrs. Bates. “When we lived in 
Kansas, things were decent. There was a church 
there and the children could go to Sunday school, 
and Tom used to go to church sometimes. He never 
drank like that before we came here. But there ain’t 
no church here, and nothing to do that’s decent.” 


Ralph heard his mother telling his father about it 
that evening. The next morning after his father had 
gone to work, Ralph said to his mother, “I guess this 
idea of living in a town where there isn’t any kind of 
church or Sunday school isn’t so much after all. I 
kind ’a thought it would be fun, but I don’t like it.” 


“No, Ralph, neither do your father and I. We 
talked it over last night after you had gone to bed. 
Your father is going to write to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society today, to see if they can’t send some- 
one to start a Sunday school here, and perhaps, after 
a while, they will have a real church.” 

“That’s great!” said Ralph again. “I hope they 
will.” 

—From Better Americans Number Three, 


by Herbert Wright Gates. Used by per- 
mission Missionary Education Movement. 





ing it. 





WHEN IS RALLY DAY? 


The time suggested for Rally Day is the first Sunday in October—October 4. Find out 
from your Sunday-school teacher if this is the day that your own Sunday school is hav- 
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AFRICA-CONGO MISSION. 
Bibanga, 1917. = 
ddress, care A P. C. Mission, Bi- 
u bangs, Kabinda, Lomami Dis- 
triet, Congo Belge, Africa, via Cape 
Town.) 
Virginia. 
peg ty and Mrs. V. 


ME Re tie Geo. 
an rs 
‘ote, ev. and 3 (R. N.). 


Bulape, 1915. 
‘Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
ae Bulepe. Congo Belge, 


, Dr. and road J. W. 
Td ean in 
and Mrs. James 
eaehen Rev. and Mire L. M. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R. N. 
‘Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
pong yg 4" 
A. P. C. Mission, 
igredsl (I (ishimbuiu), Congo 
, Africa, via Lobito .) 
*Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 


Brand, Miss Virginia A. 
1 \eveland, Rev aa Mrs. R. F. 
Geo. R. 


Kinnon, rs. A. 
"McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
Stegall, Rev. and Mrs. C. R. 


Luebo, 1891. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Luebo, Co Belge, Africa, 
par Kinshasa.) 


‘eae “Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
and *Mrs. Motte. 

Miller, ‘Miss Caroline L. 

Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. ad M. 

Morrison, Rev. and ve" eye 

Shive, i. and Mrs. A. M 

Stixrud, Dr. and Mrs. T. ih. 

Wilds, lds Ree and Mrs. 8. H 


Mutoto, 1912. 
(Address, care A. P. C. Mission, 
Mutoto, via Luluabourg Gare, 
as Congo Belge, Africa.) 
n, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
‘Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 


Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Ho 

Rochester, Rev. and Mrs. rw’ (0). 
Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer. 
Wee r. and Mrs. John Franklin. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Unassigned as yet 
Address until further notice 
Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. Poole 
cio ie A. wd C. Mission, Luebo, 
Belge, Africa par Kinshasa 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Campo Bello, 1920. 
(Address, + Cmige Ballo, E. de Minas, 
raz: 


Foster, Miss Edith. 
‘Sysenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Lavras, 1893. 
(Address, Lavras E. de Minas, 
oe sons azil.) 
M ty a 
Calhoun, Rev. and hire. 1 * 
Gartahan, _— Mareart. 
Gammon; Mrs. 8. Rh 


Foreign Missionaries of the Presbyterian Church 


In Active Service 


Nepomuceno, 1932. 
(Address, Nepomuceno, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 

tArmstrong, Mrs. D. G. 
See, Miss Ruth B. 
Tres Coracoes, 1932. 
(Address, Tres Coracoes, E. de Minas, 
Brazil.) 


*Marchant, Miss Genevieve. 


Dourados, 1930. 
(Address, Dourados, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil.) 


Maxwell, Rev. and Mrs. A. 8. 
Varginha, 1920. 
(Address, Vengants 5 E. de Minas, 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. 4 hoc 
*Wilson, Miss Margaret A 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION. 
Garanhuns, 1895. 
(Address, Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 
Arehart, Rev. and Mre. E. Raynard. 
Cockrell, Miss Susan ¥ 
Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Swetnam, Rev. and Mrs. Walter. 


*Taylor, Mrs. Geo. W., Jr. 
Thompson, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. 


Recife (Pernambuco), 1873. 


— Coll gS regtion, 
¢ Agnes Erskine ei de 
Pernambuco, Brazil.) 


Boyce, Miss Lina. 
Douglas, Miss Margare' 
Hen lite, E + see irs. L. M. 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline. 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION. 
Araguary, 1926. 


(Address, Angus E. de Minas, 
ran.) 
“Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee. 


Mente Santo, 1917. 


(Address, Monte — + E. de 
Minas, razil.) 


Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 
Carme do Paranahyba, 1931. 


(Address, Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Oeste de Minas, Brazil.) 


*Johnston, Rev. and Mrs. John Knox. 
Jaboticabal, 1934. 
(Address, Jaboticabal, E. de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil.) 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Patrocinie, 1925. 

(Address, Patrocinio, E. de Minas, 

Brazil.) 


Hesser, Miss Frznces E. 
Lane, Rev. and Mrs. E. E. 


Uberlandia, 1932. 
(Address, Uiekeats, E. de Minas, 
Hardie, Rev. and Mrs. Alva. 


MID-CHINA MISSION. 
Hangchow, 1867. 
(Address, — Che., China.) 
*Blain, Mrs. J. M 
Moffett, Miss Natalie C. 
*McMullen aeeee B ei R. J. 





Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Kashing, 1895. 


(Address, Kashing, Che., China.) 


*Davis, Rev. and Mrs. Lowey. 
*Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. A. 
ag : 
Lynch, Mek Elinore. 
cGinnis, Rev. and Mrs. J. Y. 
Talbot, Miss Elizabeth H. 


Kiangyin, 1895. 


(Address, Kiangyin, Ku., China.) 
Allison, Rev. and Mrs. * natal 
Lee, Miss Jane V. (M. D 
Moffett, Dr. and Mrs. a Ss. 
Moffett, Rev. and Mrs. L. I. 
*Moffett, Miss Carrie L. 

Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion. 

*Worth, Dr. Geo. C. 

*Worth, Miss Ruth. 


Nanking, 1920. 
(Address, Nanking, Ku, China.) 


*Nickles, Miss Florence. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. pat W. 
*Price, Rev. and Mrs. P 


Shanghai. 


(Address, 169 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai, China.) 


Smith, Rev. and Mrs. H. Maxcy. 


Soochow, 1872. 


(Address, Soochow, Ku., China.) 


Grier, Miss Lucy H. (R. N.) 
Satterfield, Miss Ruby. 
Sloan, Miss Addie M. 

Welton, Dr. and Mrs. Felix B. 
*Young, Dr. and Mrs. M. P. 


Tsinanfu, 1930. 


(Address, Tsinanfu, Sung, China.) 


Price, Dr. and Mrs. Philip B. 
*Shields, Dr. and Mrs. R. T. 


NORTH KIANGSU. 
Chinkiang, 1883. 


(Address, Chinkiang, Ku., China.) 


*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. N.). 
Farrior, Rev. and Mrs. 8. 


raham, 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. C 
oods, Dr. and Mrs. Jas. B., Jr. 


Taichow, 1908. 


(Address, Taichow, Ku., via Chin- 
kiang, China. j 

Farr, Miss Grace. r 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis_H. 
*Matthes, Miss Hazel (R. N.). 
Mizell, Miss Marguerite. 
Price, "Dr. and Mrs. Robt. B. 
Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. P. 


Haichow, 1908. 


(Address, Haichow, Ku., China.) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. 8S. 
Graham, Miss Sophie P. 
MoLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Dr. = Mrs. John H. 
Rice, sa. DD. 
Suchowfau, 1896. 


(Address, Suchowfu, Ku., China.) 

Brown, Rev. and Mrs. F. A. 
*Grier, Miss Elizabeth. 

Grier, Mrs, Mark B. (M. D.). 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. 2 
McFadyen, Dr. and Mrs. A. A 

Sloan, Miss Mary Lee. 

Talbot, Rev. poe Mrs. A. B. 
Young, Mias Lois. 


Tenghsien. 


(Address, Tenghsien, Sung, China.) 
Hopi, Rev. : Rev. — Mrs. M. A. 





Patterson, Ree ‘ol ‘Mrs. B.C. 
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Rev. and es James R., Jr. 





Hwaianfu, 1904. 

(Address, Hwaianfu, Ku., China.) 
Moateneery, Rev. and Mrs. Jas. N 
Wells, Miss Lillian C. 
Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R 
*Woods, Miss Josephine. 
Woods, Miss Lily U. : 
Yates, Rev. and Mrs. O. F i 


Sutsien, 1893. : 
(Address, Sutsien, Ku., China. 
Bradley, Mrs. J. W. 
Bradley, Miss Julia J. 
tJohnston, Miss M. M. 
Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
McCutchan, Miss Mada I. 
*Patterson, Rev. and Mrs. C. H. 
Patterson, Dr. and Mrs. Norman G. 
*Smithwick, Gladys (M. D.). 
Wi , Rev. and Mrs. E A. 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N.) 











Tsing-Kiang-pu, 1887. 
(Address, Tsing-Kiang-pu, Ku., 
China.) 


*Bell, Dr. and Mrs. L. Nelson. 
tBradiey, Miss Lina E. 

Craig, Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
tGieser, Dr. and Mrs. Kenneth. 
Graham, Rev. and Mrs. J. R., Sr. 
Hall, Miss Jessie D. 


Woods, Rev. and Mrs. J. Russell 


Yencheng, 1911. 
(Address, Yencheng, Ku., China. 
*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fletcher, Miss Lucy. 

Fraser, Miss Gussie. 

Mosley, Dr. and Mrs. Kirk T. 
Stevens, Rev. Geo. P. 

White, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh W. 





Fewning 
(Address, Fowning, Ku., via 
hinkiang, C 1ina) 
Harnsberger, Rev. and Mrs. T. L. 


JAPAN MISSION. 
Kobe, 1890. 
(Address, Kobe, Japan.) 


Fulton, Rev. and Mrs. 8S. P. 
Myers, Rev. and Mrs. H. W. 
Ostrom, Rev. and Mrs. H. C. 


Kochi, 1885. 
(Address, Kochi, Japan.) 
Brady, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 


Nagoya, 1887. 
(Address, Nagoya, Japan.) 
Archibald, Miss Margaret. 
Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. Percy W. 
*Buckland, Miss Ruth. 
“McIlwaine, Rev. W. A 
Patton, Miss Annie. 
Robinson, Miss Amy E. 
*Smythe, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. M. 2 


Pius 
Gifu, 1917. o iy eo 
(Address, Gifu, Japan.) ' 
*Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 


Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


J 


= ¥ 


Takamatsu, 1898. 
(Address, Takamatsu, Japan.) | 


*Erickson, Rev. and Mrs. 8. M. 
Gardner, Miss Emma Eve. ; 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. i 
Munroe, Rev. and *Mrs. H. H. i 


Marugame, 1920. 
(Address, Marugame, Japan.) 


Buchanan, Rev. and Mrs. W. McS. 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 





Kirtland, Miss Leila G. i 
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Toyohashi, 1890. 


(Address, Toyohashi, Japan.) 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


Tokushima, 1889. 


(Address, Tokushima, Japan.) 


Bryan, Rev. and is. Harry H. 
Hassell, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. 


Logan, ‘Rev. and Mrs. C. A. 


Lumpkin, Miss Estelle. 


Okasaki, 1890. 


(Address, Okasaki, Japan.) 
Crawford, Rev. and Mrs. Vernon A. 


KOREAN MISSION. 
Chunju, 1896. 
(Address, Chunju, Chosen, Asia.) 
Austin, Miss Lillian. 


*Boggs, Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd K. 
*Buckland, Miss Sadie. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 


Kunsan, 1896. 


(Address, Kunsan, Chosen, Asia. 
Bull, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Dupuy, Miss Lavalette. 

Greene, Miss Willie B. 
*Hollister, Dr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Vail, Rev. and Mrs. Jno. B. 


Kwangju, 1904. 


(Address, Kwangju, Chosen, Asia. 


*Bell, Mrs. Eugene. 

tBoyce, Miss Flora. 

Brand, Dr. and Mrs. Louis C. 

*Dodson, Miss Mary Lucy. 

Knox, Rev. and Mrs. 7 

*Levie, Dr. and os J.K 

*McQueen, Miss An 

Newland, Rev. coat Mrs. % ‘ae 

Paisley, Rev. and Mrs. J. I 

*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R. N.). 
t, Miss Florence 

Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo, 1899. 


Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. ‘ 
Colton, Miss Susanne A. (Address, Mokpo, Chosen, Asia. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena. *Cumming, ee = _ Bruce A. 
Kestler, Miss E. E. (R. N.). ene, Se . Jas. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. *Hopper, Rev. pots Me gm y 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. O. *Hopper, Miss Margaret. 
*Swicord, Rey. and Mrs. D. A. McMurphy, Miss Ada. 

Winn, Rev. S Martin, Miss Julia. 

Winn, Miss Emily. Nisbet, Rev. and Mrs. J. 8. 








Soonchun, 1913. 
(Address, Soonchun, Chosen, Asia.) 

Biggar, Miss Meta L. 
Crane, Miss Janet. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Hewson, Miss Georgia (R. N.). 
Miller, Miss Louise. 
Preston, Rev. and Mrs. J. F. 


Cop e, Dr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Rogers, "Dr. and Mrs. J. a 
eer, Rev. and Mrs. J. K Rogers, Miss Carolyn. 


Wilkins, Miss Aurine. Southerland, Miss 
*Wilson, Dr. and Mrs. R. M. 


Seoul (Union Work). 


Clark, Rev. and Mrs. W. M. (Christian 
Literature). 
*tSwinehart, Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 


Morrow, Prof. and Mrs. R. C 
*Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z.V 
*Smith, Miss Iona (R. ND. 


Morelia, 1919, 
(Address, Morelia, Michoacan 
Mexico.) y 


‘attye (R.N.). 


Laredo, Texas. 
Lee, Miss E..V. 


Chilpancingo, 1921. 
(Address, Chilpancingo, Guerrero, 
exico.) 
McClelland, Miss Alice J. 
earce, Mr. ‘and Mrs. Frank M., Jr. 
Shelby, Rev. J. O. 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 


Pyengyang (Union Work). 


*Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
Reynolds, Rev. and Mrs. W. D. 


MEXICO MISSION. 
Toluco, 1919. 


Address, Toluco, Estado do 
Mexico.) 


Gray, Miss Katherine C. 


Zitacuaro, 1919. 
(Address, Zitacuaro, Michoacan, 
Mexico.) 
Beaty, Miss Lettie. 


Coyeacan (Union Work), 1931. 
(Address, Coyoacan, D. F. Mexico. 
*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


Patzcuaro, 1931. 


(Address, Patzcuaro, Michoacan, 
‘exico.) 


*Ross, Rev. and Mrs. H. L. 








*Opposite name indicates on furlough. 
tOpposite name indicates Associate Worker. 


POSTAL RATES 
ters addressed to Africa, China, England, Japan, and Chosen require 
5 mw. . vor the first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional 
ounce, or fraction of an ounce. 

Letters addressed to Cuba, Brazil or Mexico are subject to the same postage 
rates and conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed for 
delivery in the United States. 

Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, Korea, Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. 


Commercial papers, 5 cents each for the first 10 ounces or less, and 1 cent 
for each additional 2 ounces or fraction of 2 ounces. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Africa, China, Japan, Korea and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 


Consult Local Postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and req’ 
nents of Declaration for Custom Duties, all o; which appear in the latest = 
uide. 





Lantern Lights 


(Continued from page 569) 


One small rural auxiliary used, at a fifth Monday 
meeting in which three denominations shared, a pro- 
gram on Brotherly Love, the chief feature being a 
“panel discussion of things all need to do to better 
portray the Love of Christ to others.” “It was in- 
spiring, interesting, and stimulating. It used many 
women in the song service and stimulated them to 
take part in the panel discussion. I have seen many 
of the suggestions followed through since that time.’ 


“Our Year Book of Programs is wonderful and is a 
source of education and spiritual unlift if we would 
only grasp the opportunity.” And we do want to 


share with you a lovely outdoor Vesper Worship 
Program: 
Call to Worship—Trumpet Solo—“Holy, Holy, Holy.” 
Prayer. 
Hymn—“Softly Now the Light of Day.” 
Responsive Reading—Psalm 109. 
Special Music—Young People’s 
Hymn.” 
Announcements and Offering. 
Hymn—“Abide with Me.” 
Meditation—“Lo, I am with you alway.” 
Prayer. 
Hymn—‘“Now the Day Is Over.” 
Benediction. 
Trumpet Solo—“Day Is Done.” 
(Large auxiliary.) 


Quartette—‘“Evening 





